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ground. 
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this study should be studied in connection with the report by Dr. Meenes on the 
same general subject. 
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larly valuable, especially in connection with comparative studies in this field. 
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Dr. George F. Simpson, Assistant Professor of Sociology at Temple Univer- 
sity, gives a concise and illuminating account of race relations as reflected by 
the type of news found in Philadelphia newspapers. He has very recently pub- 
lished a monograph under the same title as this article. 
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Editorial Comment 
A “NEW DEAL” IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF NEGRO COLLEGES? 


The recent election of Dr. Holmes 
and Dr. Clement to the presidencies of 
Morgan College and Atlanta Univer- 
sity, respectively, calls to our attention 
an apparent trend in Negro higher edu- 
cation. During the past five or six 
years one of the most encouraging 
signs of improvement in Negro colleges 
has been the quite noticeable effort on 
the part of boards of trustees to raise 
the level of the administrative heads of 
Negro higher institutions. Begin- 
ning with the selection of Patterson 
at Tuskegee, Gallagher at Talladega, 
Nelson at Dillard, Daniel at Shaw, 
and, now, Holmes at Morgan and 
Clement at Atlanta, it appears that 
the “powers-that-be” in Negro colleges 
have finally reached the conclusion ar- 
rived at by the educational world some 
25 or more years ago—namely: that a 
college president should be an educa- 
tor; that preachers and superannuated 
missionaries do not have a monopoly 
on the traits that go to make up an effi- 
cient educational administrator, if 
they have them at all. 

There used to be a time in the early 
stages of American higher education in 
general when the primary aim was 
the training of ministers. Conse- 


quently, most of the heads of higher 
institutions at that time (Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, etc.) were ministers. 
As the aim broadened the character of 
the administrative heads broadened. 
Moreover, along with this development 
and subsequent to it, the denomina- 
tional college sprang up and flourished. 
Boards of trustees felt that the only 
way to insure the proper denomina- 
tional atmosphere in their particular 
colleges was to place a minister at the 
head. Thus the fiction was quickly de- 
veloped (and has been perpetuated en- 
tirely too long in Negro colleges) that 
the best person suited for the presi- 
dency was a preacher. It is our hope 
that this apparent attempt to place 
trained educational leaders at the head 
of Negro colleges is the beginning of 
the end of this fiction, and inaugurates 
a new era in the administration of 
Negro higher institutions. 

The history of the administration 
of Negro colleges reveals that it has 
been characterized in general by a des- 
potism sometimes tyrannical, often pa- 
ternalistic, almost always benevolent: 
teachers enjoyed a tenure status little 
better than day laborers, serving at 
the pleasure of a president who was 
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judge, jury, and prosecutor; and stu- 
dents were treated as immature and in- 
corrigible children who needed the con- 
stant oversight and supervision of 
penal discipline. Moreover, and un- 
fortunately, much of the present-day 
administration in Negro colleges is still 
characterized by the same sort of 
theory and practice, although colored 
by a little more benevolence and pa- 
ternalism. One needs only to recall the 
fact that out of a hundred Negro col- 
leges, for example, in only one or two 
to do the teachers have any real tenure 
status at all, and academic freedom is 
an unknown term. Teachers are still 
subject to the capricious whims of an 
cmniscient and omnipotent executive. 
They dare not teach anything that is 
not an echo of his well-known views. 
They have little or nothing to do with 
the formulation of the real educational 
policies of the college, and they take 
initiative in such matters only at the 
peril of their academic lives. Moreover, 
although several student strikes in the 
larger institutions have resulted in the 
granting of student government on 
paper, student life is still largely dom- 
inated by an educational philosophy 
more appropriate for a reform school 
than a higher institution of learning. 

Obviously, little or no real educa- 
tion can be expected to take place in 
a situation even half as bad as the one 
depicted. And particularly is this true 
in the case of the Negro college, as is 
very aptly pointed out by President 
Gallagher: 

The Negro student, for the most part, 


comes to college definitely conditioned by a 
society which is consciously managed to pro- 


* Buell G. Gallagher, “Reorganize the Col- 
lege to Discharge its Social Function,” Jour- 
NAL OF Necro Epucation 5: 470-1, Jl 1936. 


duce a dependency complex in him. .. . The 
social situation gives us students who are 
psychologically conditioned in dependency. 
That fact is the measure of our difficulty 
and of our opportunity. .. . How can we 
manage the college so that dependence be- 
comes independence, and independence be- 
comes interdependence? If these are the 
qualities we covet in society, we must realize 
them in college. 

. none of the segregated colleges is 
making real strides in the inclusion of all 
members of the college family, students, 
faculty and administrators alike, in the 
process of actually framing and shaping the 
major policies and programs of the institu- 
tion. It is not enough to rope off an area 
called “student life” or another called “ex- 
tracurricular activities,” and to elaborate stu- 
dent machinery to function in these areas. 
If, in college, the student is permitted to 
block in the outlines drawn by someone else, 
but is never permitted to cultivate his own 
creative flare, he will come through the mill 
a good draftsman, nothing more. The col- 
lege which aims to train social architects and 
social engineers must provide in college years 
opportunity to learn the habits, attitudes, 
and ideals which will enable the graduate to 
function in reconstructing society. Such a 
college will have an administrative policy 
which is designed to facilitate sharing of 
responsibility and of initiative, sharing of 
policy-making and the dreaming of dreams, 
fullest participation in the most meaningful 
of the processes of college life—the making 
of the major administrative policies. 

Students who have thus shared in the 
planning and building of a college social 
scheme more nearly after their desires, will 
have acquired the basic habits and attitudes 
essential to the weaving of the larger social 
fabric. Students who have not come through 
such a process of creative participation in 
the determining of major policies will have 
learned that they are not expected to share 
in the major decisions of life—they are 
merely to fill in the details of plans made 
for them by their superiors. They are to 
remain subservient and dependent. No 
amount of studying Negro life and history 
can teach racial self-respect if the college 
does not respect its students. The student 
who learns of his worth under a paternalistic 
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administration may revolt, or he may re- 
treat into cynicism; but in the rare cases 
where he learns how to express that sense 
of worth in influencing the chimera of social 
patterns, he learns the lesson in spite of the 
college, rather than because of it. If, on the 
other hand, the college were so conceived 
and so managed that it was deliberately de- 
signed to include the student, the teacher 
and the administrator in the formulation 
and elaboration of all significant common 
policies, then all our academic efforts aimed 
at the emancipation of the Negro from the 
sociological chains that bind him would be- 
gin to be effective, because we should have 
broken the psychological fetters of the col- 
lege-trained leaders. 

The transition from the autocratic and 
the paternalistic to the democratic and the 
fraternalistic in college administration will 
not be easy or immediate; but unless there 
is movement in the direction of fuller stu- 
dent participation in the important decisions 
of college life, it cannot be expected that 
graduates will have either the desire of the 
ability to attack the social situation which 
impinges upon us. The college which aims 
to discharge its social function must remake 
itself after the pattern of the society that 
is to be. 

Unquestionably we have reached 
the point in the development of Negro 
higher institutions where we need to 
turn our attention from the external 
to the internal, from the physical to 
the spiritual. For the past half century 
we have been engrossed in acquiring 
land and building buildings; and while 


the physical equipment of most Negro 
colleges is still inadequate yet their 
physical development has far out- 
stripped the spiritual, their external 
growth has far exceeded the internal. 
The next point of advance in the de- 
velopment of the Negro college must 
be made from within. It would greatly 
repay most Negro colleges to go 
through a prolonged period of rigid 
self-inspection. They would find that, 
despite their good intentions, they are 
maintaining an atmosphere that de- 
feats the very worthy ends they have 
set out to achieve. They would find 
that you can’t develop independent and 
critical thinking among students when 
teachers and students are subject to an 
educational dictatorship, however 
benevolent or paternal. 

May I repeat that the recent appar- 
ent trend to raise the level of adminis- 
trative heads of Negro colleges is de- 
cidedly encouraging—but only if it 
also means that there is to be a real 
“new deal” in the administrative phi- 
losophy and practice in Negro higher 
education. It is our hope that a new era 
is actually beginning, and that it will 
result in the complete regeneration of 
the spiritual environment in Negro 
higher education. 

C:.  T, 





A Comparison of White and Indian 
Student Attitudes Toward 
the Negro 


MAPHEUS SMITH 


PROBLEM AND PROCEDURE 


It is important for students of race 
prejudice to know the attitudes of vari- 
ous racial groups towards other racial 
groups. Ideally, comparisons should be 
made between the attitudes of each 
group toward itself and toward each 
other group in the experiment, but this 
is not always feasible because of the 
lack of satisfactory techniques for 
study, or because comparable groups 
of subjects are not satisfactorily repre- 
sented in any available population. 
For this last reason it is often impos- 
sible to determine the attitudes of 
various racial groups toward only one 
race, while the lack of comparable 
scales for measuring attitudes of each 
group toward each other group prevent 
satisfactory comparisons even where 
the problem of selection of subjects is 
not so formidable. 

The study reported here cannot 
claim to have overcome either of these 
difficulties, although a beginning in 
inter-race attitude studies has been 
made. Where the larger Indian board- 
ing schools are found it is sometimes 
possible to make Indian and white 
comparisons, but even in such cases it 
is rarely possible to obtain a large 
group of Negroes of the same age and 
school background for comparison. In 
the present study of attitude toward 
the Negro data are available on more 
than one hundred Indian and more 
than one hundred white students in 
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Lawrence, Kansas, but on only a few 
Negroes. The data were collected in 
1934, the subjects being 105 students 
from Haskell Institute who were 
studying “Problems in American Gov- 
ernment,” and 110 white students from 
the Lawrence High School who were 
taking “Problems in Civil Govern- 
ment.” The attitudes of the thirteen 
Negro high school students taking the 
same course as the white students were 
also obtained.’ All students were in the 
same school grade and of very similar 
age. The Indian students came from 
various regions of the country; the 
other two groups were residents of the 
community and natives of a small ter- 
ritory in the Middle West. 

The Thurstone scale for measuring 
Attitude Toward the Negro was em- 
ployed for the study. The statements 
composing the scale and their numeri- 
cal values are as follows: 

( 49) 1. The difference between the black 
and white races is not one of mere 
degree, but of kind. 

(89) 2. The educated Negro is less of a 
burden on the courts and is less 
likely to become a dependent or 
a defective than the educated 
white man. 

( 2.3) 3. No Negro should hold an office 
of trust, honor, or profit. 

( 7.2) 4. The Negro should not be simply 
the doormat of American civiliza- 
tion. 





* The writer wishes to express his appreci- 
ation to Mr. A. A. Van Sickle for assistance 
in making the study. 
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(0.0) 5.1 place the Negro on the same 
social basis as I would a mule. 

(96) 6. The Negro should be given the 
same educational advantages as 
the white man. 

( 5.7) 7. I am not at all interested in how 
the Negro rates socially. 

(10.3) 8. Inherently, the Negro and the 
white man are equal. 

(35) 9. The inability of the Negroes to 
develop outstanding leaders dooms 
them to a low place in society. 

( 1.1) 10. No Negro has the slightest right 
to resent, or even question, the il- 
legal killing of one of his race. 

( 42) 11. After you have educated the 
Negro to the level of the white 
man, there will still be an im- 
passable gulf between them. 

( 8.3) 12. The Negro is fully capable of so- 
cial equality with the white man, 
but he should not be so recog- 
nized until he is better trained. 

( 1.8) 18. The Negro is by no means fit for 
social equality with the common- 
est white people. 

( 2.9) 14. I would not patronize a hotel that 
accommodates Negroes. 

( 6.6) 15. It is possible for the white and 
Negro races to be brothers in 
Christ without becoming brothers- 
in-law. 

( 7.7) 16. The Negro should have the ad- 
vantage of all social benefits of 
the white man but be limited to 
his own race in the practice there- 
of. 


RESULTS 


Table I contains a summary of the 
three groups of students, showing the 
number of students whose median 
score on the scale was in various step- 
intervals. The higher the median score, 
the greater is the protagonism ex- 
pressed toward the Negro, and the 
lower the score, the greater is the an- 
tagonism expressed toward the Negro. 
The distributions show that the Negro 
students were more favorable in their 
attitudes toward the Negro than were 


the other groups, with the white stu- 
dents least favorable. More of the In- 
dians were extremely favorable than 
was true of the whites, and more of the 
whites were unfavorable than was true 
of the Indians. The averages of 6.2 for 
whites; 6.8 for Indians; and 7.5 for 
Negroes show that there were only 
slight average differences between the 


TABLE I 


DIsTRIBUTION OF MEDIAN ATTITUDES OF 
Stuprents TowARD THE NEGRO 








Tameseee iia Topas 

ig aske ig 

Bi School Indian School 
” Negro Students White 








Students Students 
9.4-9.7 1 0 0 
9.0-9.3 0 0 0 
8.6-8.9 1 1 0 
8.2-8.5 0 2 0 
7.8-8.1 2 5 1 
7.4-7.7 0 30 19 
7.0-7.3 7 17 19 
6.6-6.9 1 25 24 
6.2-6.5 1 0 0 
5.8-6.1 0 5 3 
5.4-5.7 0 6 13 
5.0-5.3 0 5 7 
4.6-4.9 0 5 8 
4.2-4.5 0 4 9 
3.8-4.1 0 0 5 
3.4-3.7 0 0 0 
3.0-3.3 0 0 0 
2.6-2.9 0 0 2 
Av. 7.5 6.8 6.2 
8.D. 1.04 .96 E23 





groups. And there was so much over- 
lapping that these slight differences 
are not reliable. 


Figure I shows the numerical value 
of each statement on the scale and the 
number of students in each racial 
group that agreed with each statement. 
The three groups were generally in 
agreement that the Negro belongs on a 
higher social basis than a mule (state- 
ment 5), that the question of Negro 
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social status was interesting to them 
(statement 7), that a gulf will remain 
between Negroes and whites after the 
Negro is given education equal to that 
given whites (statement 11), that the 
Negro should be given the same ad- 
vantages as the white man (statement 
6), and that Negro-white differences 
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other two groups agreed with the state- 
ment. The attitude scale is clearly at 
fault here as an instrument for testing 
the attitudes of Negroes toward the 
Negro, since the Negro group cannot 
be expected to object to residence in 
the same hotel with other Negroes un- 
less the objection is on the grounds 
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Statement Numbers 6 


4 


Fia. 1. Percentage of Subjects Agreeing with Statements of Attitude Toward the Negro 


are a matter of kind rather than of 
degree (statement 1). 

The Negro group disagrees with the 
other groups on several of the state- 
ments. All of the Negro students main- 
tained that the Negro has a right to 
resent the illegal killing of Negroes 
(statement 10), but more than fifteen 
per cent of the other groups disagreed. 
All of the Negro students disagreed 
with the statement that the Negro was 
unfit for social equality with the 
whites (statement 13), while about 
one-fourth of the other subjects agreed 
with the statement. Only one Negro 
student said he would not patronize 
hotels accommodating Negroes (state- 
ment 14), while more than half of the 


that the hotel in question permits only 
Negroes to be guests, thus fostering 
segregation. 

Negro students also disagree with 
the statement that the inability of the 
Negro to produce outstanding leaders 
dooms him to a low place in society 
(statement 9), while over half of the 
other two groups agree with the state- 
ment. Few Negro subjects agreed with 
the statement that the Negro, although 
receiving the advantage of the social 
benefits of the white man, should be 
limited to his own group in the prac- 
tice of these benefits (statement 16), 
while more than three-fourths of the 
other subjects agreed with the state- 
ment. Nine Negro students out of the 
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thirteen agreed that the educated Ne- 
gro is less a burden on the courts and 
less likely to become dependent or de- 
fective than the educated white man 
(statement 2), while only fifteen per 
cent of the whites and less than half 
of the Indians agreed with the state- 
ment. Only three Negroes agreed with 
the statement that the Negro, although 
capable of social equality with the 
white man, should not receive such 
recognition until he is better trained 
(statement 12), compared with half of 
the white students and four-fifths of 
the Indian subjects. 


SUMMARY 


It thus appears that the attitudes of 
the Negro subjects do differ in im- 
portant respects from those of the 
other two groups, in respects that are 
concealed by the average numerical 
value of all statements with which the 
subjects indicated agreement. The 
point of disagreement seems to be in 
the main that the Negro subjects feel 
that the Negro at the present time is 


fit for and deserves social equality and 
the opportunity for full association 
with the white man, while the white 
and, to only a slighter degree, the In- 
dian subjects disagree. 

It is useless to hazard an inference 
concerning the similarity between the 
attitudes of the white subjects and the 
attitudes of the white adults in this 
Kansas community, and similar infer- 
ences for the other subjects are as 
questionable. It is perhaps even less 
wise to try to compare the attitudes 
of white students in this community 
with those of subjects from communi- 
ties which traditionally are antagonis- 
tic toward the Negro. However, ac- 
cording to the scale the white subjects 
were far more tolerant than would be 
expected of persons in most Southern 
communities, but they prove to be 
hardly as favorable in all of their atti- 
tudes toward the Negro as the New 
England people who founded Lawrence 
and other nearby Kansas communities 
as places of refuge for runaway slaves 
and who fought to make Kansas a free 
state. 








Educational Backgrounds of Transient 
Negro Boys 


GEORGE E. 


The present study is concerned with 
the educationa) attainments of 317 
transient boys who registered at the 
Los Angeles Bureau of the Federa) 
Transient Service between August 31, 
1934, and August 31, 1935. These 317 
Negro boys formed 9.4 per cent of all 
migrant boys registering at Los An- 
geles during the year stated, on whom 
definite verification of the casework 
record was secured by the Boys Wel- 
fare Department of the Federal Tran- 
sient Service. 

The term “boy” has been used to 
include all males between the ages of 
16 and 20 years inclusive. The num- 
ber and percentage of Negro boys at 


each of these ages were as follows: 
Number’ Per Cent 
IN es 2 ene de dicen 35 11.0 
ee 41 129 
SS See - 100 316 
eee ee eee 91 28.7 
SM Oot ve caexaenes 50 15.8 


While the 3,352 boys in the entire 
study came from every state in the 
union, as well as from territories and 
foreign countries, the 317 youthful Ne- 
gro migrants were more limited as to 
state or origin. A great many states, 
including New York, were not repre- 
sented at all, while 63 per cent came 
from the six states of Texas, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, and 
Tennessee. Texas alone contributed 86 
Negro boys, or more than 26 per cent 
of the total. 

These 317 boys had achieved a for- 
mal schooling averaging 8 years. The 
figures below show the number com- 


OUTLAND 
pleting each grade. (Complete grades 


only are counted; those having finished 
an additional semester or quarter are 
included at the previous grade level.) 


Number Grade Completed 
Rae Vex recluse cuimeenabea en eet 4 
1 ee ne Pe eee ener rT 2 
De Sec ershe ote rs RINT AO Oe ET CeLe 3 
REA wera ern ne were Aen Gener 6 
BPs che puciecleve ore Renn Keneaiee 14 
Bie er a. ane Sol ae ae 22 
SERS e eee errr rr rrr. 32 
Wb as sia idiee iach Wises MEN aeRO MOREE ME 41 
Wah ok GmIe ENR SOMERS Marcie caries 51 
ND Serer ree ee ee eee toe 46 

BP sions eres asics wa coameiecens 40 

(1) [SR er ee etre anne TICK 29 

RIE SEC R Slave atone at una crece  eene 22 

BB cso RE Cite Sach ete are es wt ae 2 

neath Slee erga Meeaiora re eats 2 

|| Sr URN mOre mart ire rrr? 0 

Bs Siisss = wiaie a wis gus encvie naan oecereinere-aie 0 

NOGtASOOTEAINOD .i.5.05.5:0:6560 cere 1 


Summarizing the figures given 
above, it can be stated that 8.23 per 
cent of the group had graduated from 
high school, 30 per cent had completed 
at least the tenth grade, and slightly 
more than 60 per cent had finished the 
first eight years. As might be antici- 
pated, these figures are considerably 
lower than those for the group as a 
whole, and still lower when compared 
with the native white boys of native 
white parents. For purposes of com- 
parison, Table I portrays the mean 
for the native white boys of native 
parents, native whites of foreign par- 
ents, as well as for the entire group. 
The per cent having completed at least 
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TABLE I 


CoMPARATIVE EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENTS OF NEGRO AND WHITE TRANSIENT Boys 








Grade Native White,! Native White, 








Finished Native Parents Foreign Parents Negroes Entire Group 
8th Grade 82.5%+ .8 77.8% +1.5 60.7% +2.7 79.3%+ .7 
10th Grade 46.1%+1.0 40.3% +1.7 30.0% +2.6 43.3%+ .8 
12th Grade 15.1%+ .7 12.7% +1.2 8.2% +1.5 14.0%+ .6 
Mean Grade 9.5+.04 8.9+.07 8.0+.15 9.0+ .04 
S.D. 2.0+.03 2.1+.05 2.6+.11 2.1+.03 





1 Including five Indian and oriental boys; the number having been too small to form a separate classification 








certain selected grades is also included. 

With due allowance for error, it can 
be seen that the Negro boys as a group 
ranked a bad third, behind both the 
native white boys, and boys of foreign 
parentage. 

The average grade completed and 
the percentage having completed at 
least a certain given grade, while meas- 
ures of educational attainment to a 
certain extent, are not in themselves 
adequate criteria, either for exact eval- 
uation or for purposes of comparison. 
The quality of the instruction, the 


number of school days per year, and 
a great many other items would be 
necessary before any such complete 
evaluation of the educational back- 
grounds of the 317 Negro migrant boys 
could be made. There is a strong sus- 
picion, especially in view of the fact 
that the large proportion of these boys 
came from the Southern states, that if 
data were available on such points as 
quality of instruction, the Negro boys 
might be still further behind in educa- 
tional achievement. The facts on com- 
parative expenditures for Negro and 


TABLE II 
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. — So or ee 0 
9 ———lij—-—-—-—-—-—-------_-- 1 
_ — — — tt. -— — — — —— — 4 
i — 1iiiti%ifj2fi1 —— — — — — — — — 7 
i — —— £ 2. —— — 13 
i3@ —— 12 4 i1 441738 ©— — —_——_—— 17 
if —— i i? 6 ¢w@wthtts——-— —-—-— 37 
1b ————— 47 9 8/4]4 3— — — — 39 
16 — — — — 2 4 6 8 2 lOjiz|}8s 4 — — — 74 
i7 ————— 2 1 6 7 1618;6;6 — — — 57 
is ——-— —— — 1 4 412 9 1091/1 — — 50 
9 —-—-—-—-—------—--—-— 2 1esisyiqi — 8 
» —-—-—-—--—--—--—-— tir — — =~ l— 4 
vA. — — —-—-—--------_---—_ —- -— ‘&I YT 1 
Total 4 2 3 6 14 22 32 41 61 46 40 29 22 2 2 #1 317 





1 Of the number in this table, 19 boys, or 5.9 percent of the total were still in school, and had either gone on the 
road during vacation, or had left for some other reason, but were returning to school. 
2 The abbreviation N.A. indicates ‘‘Not Ascertained.” 
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white children in the states of this sec- 
tion are too well known to be repeated 
here. 

One further item, however, is avail- 
able which throws further light on the 
formal educational background of the 
young Negro migrants. This is the 
amount and degree of acceleration and 
retardation. Table II illustrates the 
age and grade at which each boy fin- 
ished school. 

By a casual glance at the stairstep in 
the middle of the table, a rough idea 
may be gained of the number of boys 
accelerated, at grade, and retarded. 
The figures above and to the right of 
the stairstep, portray the number ac- 
celerated, the figures below and to the 
left show the number retarded, while 
those in the squares of the stairstep 
indicate the number at grade, assuming 
entrance at the age of 6, and normal 
advancement of one grade each year. 
The general picture of considerable re- 
tardation is apparent. By percentages, 
the summary is 11.3 per cent acceler- 
ated, 17.3 per cent at grade, and 71.2 
per cent retarded. The average amount 
of retardation is 1.57 grades. 

In this field, too, the Negro boys are 
found behind both the white boys of 
white parents, and the white boys of 
foreign parents. Table III shows the 


degree and amount of acceleration and 
retardation for these three groups. 

While the standard errors of the per- 
centages are such as to make compari- 
son between the Negro boys and the 
other young transients less valid, it 
would still appear that the colored 
boys rank considerably behind the oth- 
ers in scholastic achievement, as rated 
by degree and amount of retardation. 
The percentage retarded four or more 
years appears to be of especial signifi- 
cance in this connection, showing that 
the number of Negroes with marked 
retardation is definitely higher than 
the other groups. 

It is interesting to note that a com- 
parison of the number of retarded 
cases, when compared with figures in 
Schubert’s study of Buffalo transients, 
shows exactly the same percentage, 71. 
In the Buffalo study, the age spread 
was 15 to 29, as against 16 to 20 in 
the present case.* 

While there are too few cases avail- 
able to permit the breakdown of the 
figures in the preceding tables with any 
degree of accuracy, two instances 
might be cited. Seventy-one per cent, 
or 235 of the Negro boys came from 


* Herman J. P. Schubert, Twenty Thousand 
Transients. Buffalo: Emergency Relief Bu- 
reau, 1935. pp. 57-59. 


TABLE III 


DEGREE AND AMOUNT OF ACCELERATION AND RETARDATION AMONG WHITE 
AND Nearo Boys 

















Native White, Native White, 

Item Native Parents Foreign Parents Negroes Total 
Accelerated 17.2+ .8% 11.9+1. * 11.3+1.8% 15.4+ .6% 
At Grade 28.7+ .9 25.0+1.5 17.324+2.1 26.8+.8 
Retarded 54.0+1.1 63.0+1.7 71.2+2.6 57.8+.9 
Retarded 4 or more 

years 4.3+ .4 9.3+1.0 12.6+1.9 6.2+.4 
Average Retard- 
ation .80 Years 1.20 Years 1.57 Years .97 Years 
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broken homes, a much higher percent- 
age, than the group as a whole, whose 
percentage of 55.6 was deemed unusu- 
ally high. The average grade reached 
of these boys was 7.87 + .17, as com- 
pared with 8.38 + .27 for the 82 boys 
coming from unbroken homes and 8.00 
for the negro group as a unit. Prac- 
tically the same difference was found 
for the group as a whole, the grade 
point average of all boys from broken 
homes being 8.7 + .05, while the group 
from unbroken homes showed a figure 
of 9.3 + .05. 

When it is remembered that 56 per 
cent of the Negro population of the 
United States live in rural areas, it is 
surprising to find that of the Negro 
transient boys in the present study, 
279, or 88 per cent come from urban 
districts. These urban boys have a 
grade point attainment of 8.2 + .15, 
while the 38 from rural districts have 
an average of only 6.0 + .35. Of the 
95 boys having a tenth grade educa- 
tion or better, only one, a single high 
school graduate was from a rural com- 
munity. While the group of 3,352 boys 
showed a better average for the urban 
group, 9.3 -+ .04 as against 8.7 + .08, 
the disparity being not nearly so strik- 
ing as in the case of the Negro boys. 
Here again, the results might have 
been anticipated in view of the pa- 
thetic lack of educational opportunities 
for rural Negro youth. 

One further item of information con- 
cerning educational backgrounds 
should be mentioned. A reference to 
Table II will show the ages at which 
the boys stopped school. One hundred 
of these boys, or slightly more than 
31 per cent dropped out of school be- 
fore the minimum compulsory age lim- 
it in their respective states, it being 


remembered that the age limit varies 
in this country from 14 years in Texas, 
North Carolina, and other Southern 
states to 18 in Ohio, Oklahoma, and 
others, with considerable provisions 
made for exemptions. Reasons for 
dropping were not ascertained in suffi- 
cient cases to tabulate, although infor- 
mation available seemed to indicate 
that economic insufficiency was the 
principal cause, followed by scholastic 
ineptitude. In any case, it should be 
noted that truancy laws had been in- 
adequate in a third of the cases, even 
though the minimum age limit was 
only 14 years in many cases. Boys 
dropping out of school at 7, 9, 10, 11 
and 12 years certainly offer food for 
thought. 

It is hardly necessary to do much 
interpreting of the preceding data. 
They speak rather eloquently for 
themselves, and, it must be remem- 
bered, represent verified cases, taken 
over a year’s period, thus insuring ac- 
curate information and absence of 
seasonal fluctuation. 

If one were going to attempt to 
“draw a lesson” from the information 
related here, it would be that one more 
powerful argument has been advanced 
to the ever accumulating mass of evi- 
dence showing the necessity of better 
educational facilities for negroes, espe- 
cially in rural communities. The fact 
that transient Negro boys lag behind 
native whites is not to be wondered 
at, but rather to be interpreted as an 
additional bit of evidence for the need 
of this group of our population. At the 
same time, such data should indicate 
that the matter is not the concern 
solely of states with large Negro popu- 
jation, but a matter of vital interest 
to all states, and one which should be 
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met, not locally but through federal 
planning and financing. Poorly edu- 
cated Negro boys, when they arrive 
in California, and, perhaps, remain 
there, become as much a problem to 
that state as to the one in which they 
were born and in which they received 
their schooling. California and other 
states cannot afford to be ignorant of 
or oblivious to the educational pro- 
grams in backward states, when the 
products of those states may be their 
own citizens tomorrow. 

Prejudice and fear and poverty may 
work against adequate education for 
Negroes in certain sections of the 
United States, and the eradication of 
these causes must be met through a 
genesis which are not subject to them 
themselves. Besides providing more 
adequate facilities for the Negro por- 
tion of the population, federal financ- 
ing and a degree of federal control and 
administration appear to be necessary 
for the selfish reason of maintaining 


the educational attainment level in 
states where discrimination does not 
exist. 

Finally, the present study would 
seem to indicate the need for a more 
adequate program for boys away from 
home. The Federal Transient Service 
has been liquidated, but as long as eco- 
nomic insufficiency and social disor- 
ganization exist, boys will continue to 
leave home and take to the open road, 
be they Negro or white. The problem 
of caring for them, and of helping them 
to find their places in the American 
social scene is one too big and too com- 
prehensive for local or state facilities 
to meet. Furthermore, it is not a local 
or state, but a national and inter-state 
problem. Both as to responsibility and 
as to ability to cope with the situation, 
therefore, it would seem to be indi- 
cated that the problem of the Ameri- 
can migrant, black or white, boy or 
man, individual or family, requires a 
federal administrative agency. 
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A Study of the Eidetic Imagery of Young 
Negro Children 


LEIGH PECK anp AMELIA BARTHOLME HODGES 


This report is based upon a study of 
one phase of the mental development 
of young Negro children; namely, the 
incidence and quality of visual eidetic 
imagery found among children three to 
six years of age. The problems for con- 
sideration may be stated as follows: 
(1) What percentage of young Negro 
children are eidetic? (2) How does this 
percentage compare with that found 
among white and Mexican children at 
the same age levels? (3) How lasting 
and how detailed are the images of the 
Negro children? (4) How do the im- 
ages of the Negro children compare, 
with respect to duration and number 
of details, with those of white and 
Mexican children? (5) What are the 
possible causes of the racial differences 
observed? 


NATURE OF EIweTIC IMAGES 


The term eidetic may be applied to 
an image of any type that is of sensory 
clearness; that is, as vivid and as ob- 
jective as if the sense organs were 
really being stimulated. Thus, there are 
visual, auditory, olfactory, gustatory, 
and tactual eidetic images; and in- 
deed as many kinds of eidetic im- 
ages as there are types of actual sen- 
sations. The visual eidetic image re- 
sembles an after-image in that it can 
actually be seen externally projected; 
it resembles a memory image in rich- 
ness of detail. Only visual eidetic im- 
agery has been systematically inves- 
tigated; adequate methods for study- 
ing other types of eidetic imagery have 
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not been developed. The most exhaus- 
tive studies of eidetic imagery have 
been made by psychologists at the Uni- 
versity of Marburg, Germany, under 
the leadership of E. R. Jaensch.’ Ref- 
erences to their work are available in 
English in the summaries of Heinrich 
Kliiver.? 
AGE DIFFERENCES 


It seems probable that there are few- 
er eidetikers (that is, persons experi- 
encing eidetic images) among older 
subjects than among young children. 
Thus, among white children, thirty per 
cent of the children nine to sixteen 
years of age examined by O’Neill* were 
found to be eidetic; forty per cent of 
the children six to ten years of age 
examined by Roessler* were eidetic; 
and fifty per cent of the pre-school 


1E. R. Jaensch, Eidetic Imagery. New 
York: Harcourt Brace & Co., 1930. Pp. 132. 

*H. Kliiver, “The Eidetic Child.” Ch. 21 
in A Handbook of Child Psychology, 1st 
ed., ed. by Murchison. Worcester, Mass.: 
Clark University Press, London: Oxford 
University Press, 1931. Pp. 643-668. 

, “Eidetic Imagery.” Ch. 17 in A 
Handbook of Child Psychology, 2nd ed., 
ed. by C. Murchison. Worcester, Mass.: 
Clark University Press, London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1933. Pp. 699-722. 

, “Eidetic Phenomena,” Psychologi- 
cal Bulletin, 29:181-203, 1932 

, “Studies on the Eidetic Type and 
on Eidetic Imagery,” Psychological Bulletin, 
25 :69-104, 1928. 

°H. E. O’Neill, Eidetic Ability: A De- 
tailed Study of Twenty-three Eidetikers. 
Washington: The Catholic University of 
America, 1933. Pp. 80. 

*F. Roessler, “Verbreitung und Erschein- 
ungsweise subjecktiver optischer An- 
schauungsbilder bei Knaben und Madchen 
im Alter von 6-10 Jahren.” Bethefte z. Zsch. 
f. angew. Psychol., 13:197-371, (1928). 
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children examined by Peck and Vall- 
ing’ were eidetic. Just why fewer eidet- 
ikers are found among older subjects is 
not understood. It has been suggested 
that changes in the body chemistry of 
the older subjects may be related to the 
decrease in the percentage of eidetikers 
at the higher age levels. It has also 
been suggested that a child’s interest 
in the appearance of things may be- 
come less intense as he grows older, 
especially if he is attending a school 
where learning the verbal symbols for 
things, rather than contact with the 
things themselves, is emphasized. 

Jaensch® believes that all young chil- 
dren have at least some potential 
eidetic ability, even though it is not 
developed in all cases. He suggests that 
children affected by a calcium defi- 
ciency (the so-called T-type, because 
such a deficiency in its extreme degree 
is manifested in tetany) have images 
that more nearly resemble after- 
images, dependent upon physiological 
factors and not subject to volitional 
control; and that children affected by 
an excess secretion of thyroxin (the so- 
called B-type, because such an excess 
is manifested in Basedow’s or Grave’s 
disease) have images more nearly re- 
sembling memory-images, dependent 
upon psychological factors and chang- 
ing with the flow of ideas. The pos- 
session of eidetic ability, however, does 
not necessarily imply any kind of ab- 
normality in body chemistry, and some 
investigators would reject entirely 
Jaensch’s attempt to relate eidetic im- 
agery to bio-chemistry. 





*L. Peck and R. Walling. “A Preliminary 
Study of the Eidetic Imagery of Preschool 
Children,” Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
47 :168-192 (1935). 

°E. R. Jaensch, op. cit. 


RAcIAL AND NATIONAL DIFFERENCES 


Jaensch believes that racial and na- 
tional differences in eidetic ability ex- 
ist. In this country, Brother Rogartus 
Kearney,’ examining boys of different 
national origin, ages nine to fifteen 
years, found eidetic 50 per cent of the 
boys of German parentage, 45 per cent 
of the boys of English descent, 36 per 
cent of the Italian, 22 per cent of the 
Irish, and 18 per cent of the Polish 
boys. Meenes*® examined one hundred 
Negro school children (ages not re- 
ported), finding 34 per cent to be 
eidetic; but he had no control group 
of white children to compare with the 
Negro children. No further studies of 
the imagery of Negro children, and no 
comparisons of Negro with white chil- 
dren, have been published. 


EDUCATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE OF EIDETIC 
IMAGERY 


Few experimental studies have been 
made of the relation of eidetic ability 
to school progress. Petty® studied 102 
white children in the low first grade, 
42 of whom were eidetic. She found 
that 51.5 per cent of the children mak- 
ing an A in beginning reading were 
eidetic, but only 22.2 of those who 
failed and had to repeat the work of 
the low first grade were eidetic. The 
eidetic images of the better readers ap- 
peared to be more detailed than those 
of the other children. The images of the 


* Brother Rogartus Kearney, “A Study of 
the Occurrence of Eidetic Ability in Boys of 
Various Nationalities.” Unpublished Master’s 
Thesis, Catholic University of America, 1933. 

5M. Meenes, “Eidetic Phenomena in 
Negro School Children,” Psychological Bulle- 
tin, 30:688-689, (1933). 

°M. C. Petty, “An Experimental Study of 
Certain Factors Influencing Reading Readi- 
ness.” Unpublished Master’s Thesis, The 
University of Texas, 1936. 
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children who made only a C in read- 
ing lasted only 10.4 seconds on an av- 
erage, as compared with an average 
duration of 19.2 seconds for the group 
as a whole. Correlations between read- 
ing marks and the presence or absence 
of eidetic ability were computed in 
several different ways. The average of 
these correlations, all positive, was .39. 

In the absence of systematic investi- 
gations of the relation of eidetic ability 
to progress in school subjects other 
than reading, psychologists interested 
in studying that relationship have de- 
pended upon their observations of the 
uses made of imagery by subjects 
known to be eidetic. Writing and spell- 
ing appear to be easier for children 
who can picture the correct model for 
the words they wish to write. History 
and geography are more real and in- 
teresting to pupils who can visualize 
clearly the places and events of which 
they read. In such subjects as biology 
and plane geometry, eidetic students 
often are able to project images of 
specimens, models, diagrams, and fig- 
ures. Indeed, some few gifted eideti- 
kers are able, in almost any course they 
study, to see in their images pages 
from textbooks and notebooks so viv- 
idly that they are able during exam- 
inations to read from these images pas- 
sages which they can not recall ver- 
bally before consulting their images. 
In drawing, painting, dress-designing, 
interior-decoration, cabinet-making, 
and other forms of creative work, 
eidetic individuals make use of their 
images to plan their project and to 
guide their progress toward the desired 
goal. 

Visits to the theatre or the picture 
show, to the park or the athletic con- 
test, to the conservatory or the zoologi- 


cal garden, can be re-lived and enjoyed 
with the vividness of the initial ex- 
perience by individuals gifted with 
strong eidetic ability, who can lit- 
erally see again and again the scenes 
in which they delight. Conversely, of 
course, unpleasant memories may also 
be re-lived with all the vividness of 
the original experience, and “fearful 
imaginings” may take on all the reality 
of actual existence. The gifted eideti- 
ker may suffer more keenly, as well as 
enjoy more fully, than the person in- 
capable of actually living his dreams 
or re-living his memories. 


Stupy or Youna Necro CHILDREN 


Subjects —Fifty young Negro chil- 
dren, three to six years of age, were 
examined for eidetic imagery by the 
authors and their associates. These 
children were, for the most part, mem- 
bers of an Emergency Relief Nursery 
School; a few others were tested in 
their homes. They were all quite dark 
in skin color, with no evidence of mixed 
blood that could be noted by superfi- 
cial observation. Some of the children 
attending the Emergency Relief Nurs- 
ery School were described by their 
teacher as suffering from rickets. They 
were being fed at the Nursery School, 
however, and probably were not, as a 
group, more poorly nourished than the 
50 Mexican children who were also 
tested. 

The Mexican group, three to six 
years of age, was composed of Spanish- 
speaking children of Mexican descent, 
irrespective of whether they were of 
American citizenship. Their ancestry 
was probably a combination of white 
(Spanish) and Indian. A number of 
the Mexican children were members of 
a preschool language class at a public 
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elementary school. Others were brought 
to the school by their older brothers 
and sisters or through the activities 
of the parent-teacher association. Also 
available for comparison with the 
group of Negro children was a group 
of 208 white children, three to six years 
of age. They were members of various 
nursery schools, kindergartens, and 
first grade classes, or were secured 
through the activities of the parent- 
teacher association. 

All the subjects lived in Austin, 
Texas, except a few white subjects 
secured from kindergartens in San 
Antonio and Houston, Texas. No 
study was made of the socio-economic 
level of the homes from which the 
children came. The Negro and also the 
Mexican children were, however, from 
relatively underprivileged homes. The 
white group, though including some 
children resident in the poorer sections 
of the city, was, on the whole, of a 
higher socio-economic level than the 
other two groups. 

Examiners.—Six different examiners 
cooperated in securing the data: Dr. 
Leigh Peck, Miss Rosemary Walling, 
Mrs. Amelia Barthlome Hodges, Mrs. 
Lois Bradfield, Miss Faye Jackson, 
and Miss Jennie Marie Goodwin. Dr. 
Peck and Miss Walling, who had pre- 
viously worked out the technique em- 
ployed in testing,’® trained the other 
examiners, supervising the administra- 
tion of the tests and the scoring of the 
record blanks. The technique used was 
based on that of Jaensch," Kliiver,’? 
and Teasdale.’® The examiners work- 


*L. Peck and R. Walling, op. cit. 

* Jaensch, op. cit. 

*H. Kliiver, “An Experimental Study of 
the Ejidetic Type.” Genetic Psychology 
Monographs. 1:71-230, 1925. 

*H. Teasdale, “A Quantative Study of 


ing with the Mexican children spoke 
Spanish, and in addition, a young 
Mexican girl, Beatrice Arichiga, as- 
sisted in the testing. 

Method of Testing—The subjects 
were tested individually. In most 
cases, the subject was seated at a low 
table in a familiar room, with the light 
coming from a window behind and to 
the left of the child. In some cases, 
when the children were tested in their 
homes, the porch was used in order 
that adequate lighting might be se- 
cured. No head rest was used. The 
child was seated in a comfortable chair 
across the table from the examiner. 
The examiner held the stimulus pic- 
tures or placed them on a rack about 
fifteen inches from the subject. The 
removal of a stimulus picture revealed 
the projection screen in place behind it. 
The record keeper, seated back of the 
child, recorded the child’s responses 
verbatim, and kept the time with a 
stop watch. The child’s posture, facial 
expression, and eye movements were 
closely watched, to find whether he 
really seemed to be seeing something 
on the blank projection screen. 

Materials—In order to make clear 
to the children what was meant by ac- 
tually seeing an image, two stimuli for 
after images were first presented, to be 
fixated in each case 20 seconds: (1) 
a red dise two inches in diameter; (2) 
a two-and-one-half inch black silhou- 
ette of a bear. The stimuli for eidetic 
images (designed by Mrs. Alice Ward 
Nichols, instructor in Art Education, 
The University of Texas) were three 
in number, each to be examined with- 
out fixation for 30 seconds: (1) black 





Eidetic Imagery,” British Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, 4:56-74, 1934. 
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silhouette of boy fishing; (2) silhouette 
in black, pink, and yellow of a circus 
scene; (3) black silhouette of children 
going to school. All the pictures were 
on thick white drawing paper 1114 by 
7 inches. The projection screen of 
heavy, dark gray (almost black) paper 
was the same size. 

Directions to Subjects—The chil- 
dren were invited to the examination 
“to look at pictures.” After the child 
was seated, he was asked, “Do you 
know that sometimes we can see things 
that are not really there—just think 
of them so hard that we see them?” 
Before the child was shown the first 
after-image stimulus, he was urged to 
“Look at it hard, right at the middle 
of it, and not look at anything else,” 
and was encouraged, “If you’ll look at 
it hard all the time I’m showing it to 
you, you can see it right here (on 
projection screen) after I take it away 
—it may be some other color, but you’ll 
see it.” If the child failed to experience 
an after-image, the examiner demon- 
strated the technique of fixation, and 
encouraged the child to keep trying 
until he did get an after-image. The 
examiner asked, after removing the 
stimulus, such questions as these: “Do 
you see anything? What do you see? 
What color is it? Is it still there or 
is it gone?” 

Short rest periods were given be- 
tween pictures. Before presenting the 
stimuli for eidetic images, the exam- 
iner explained, “There will be lots of 
things to see in the next picture. Look 
around at everything in the picture.” 
After removing the stimulus, the ex- 
aminer asked, “Do you see anything? 
What do you see?” and such other 
questions as the child’s answers sug- 
gested; for example. “What does the 


little girl have in her hand? What is 
the little boy doing? What else do you 
see? Do you still see something, or is 
it gone?” If a subject did not report 
an image immediately after the remov- 
al of the stimulus, he was told, “Keep 
looking. You might see something in 
a moment.” For some individuals there 
is a brief latent period” between the 
removal of the stimulus and the ap- 
pearance of the image. 

Récords——The individual record 
blank used, worked out by Miss Rose- 
mary Walling, provided spaces for re- 
cording the exact words of the sub- 
ject, as well as the duration of the im- 
age in seconds, the size of the image, 
and colors. The subject was credited 
with having an eidetic image only if 
details could be pointed out. Whenever 
a subject reported, for example, “I see 
a red line,” or “I see some black spots” 
these were not counted as images. In 
tabulating the number of details, the 
investigators counted: (1) objects, (2) 
colors, (3) relationships, (4) action, 
and (5) descriptive words and phrases. 


RESULTS 
After Images 


Though the tests for after images 
were given principally for the purpose 
of making clear to the subjects what 
was meant by really seeing an image, 
the results were sufficiently interesting 
to merit tabulation. As will be seen 
from Table I, the Negro children ex- 
celled the white and the Mexican chil- 
dren in percentage experiencing after- 
images, average duration of after- 
images, and percentage of positive af- 
ter-images. The positive after-images 
should perhaps be classed, not as true 
after-images, but as eidetic images. 
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The data concerning the coloring of 
images is, of course, affected by the 
possibility that some of the three- and 
four-year-old subjects did not know 
the colors. In many cases, however, the 
examiner named the colors with the 
subject before beginning the testing. 


Eidetic Images 


Eighty per cent of the Negro sub- 
jects, as compared with 54 per cent of 
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Not only did the Negro eidetikers as 
a group excel the Mexican and white 
eidetikers, but they also excelled at 
each age level. As indicated in Table 
III, the Negro subjects led in average 
duration of images at every age level, 
and led in average number of details 
reported at every age level except the 
five-year, at which they had almost 
the same average as the white subjects. 
There is a tendency in all three racial 


TABLE I 
CoMPARISON OF AFTER IMAGES OF NeGRO CHILDREN WITH THOSE OF WHITE 
AND MEXICAN CHILDREN 














: Initial Coloring 
Number| Average Serentnns Duration (Seconds) (Percentage of Images) 
Group “ in Je, , os & — — 
noup | aie) Images Range Average Positive | Negative ani aa, 
Negro 50 52 100.0 5-360 84.9+11.85 58.5% 32.3% 5.1% 4.1% 
Mexican 50 56 98.0 5-150 44.1+ 5.64 50 38 6 6 
White 208 54 89.9 5-430 | 38.3+ 7.15] 34 38 11 17 





























the Mexicans, and 50.9 per cent of the 
whites, reported eidetic images. Figure 
1 shows the percentage of eidetikers 
among Negro, Mexican, and white sub- 
jects at the various age levels. 

The Negro eidetikers led the eideti- 
kers of the other two racial groups 
both in average duration of images and 
average number of details reported. 
Table II summarizes the data concern- 
ing the duration, number of details, 
and coloring of images, comparing the 
Negroes with the other two groups. In 
those cases where no colors are re- 
ported, the subjects possibly saw color 
but failed to report it in their eager- 
ness to describe details. The fact that 
the Mexican subjects reported fewer 
details than the other two groups may 
perhaps be due to their language 
handicap. Though the examiner and 
the recorder spoke to these subjects in 
Spanish, the children seemed reluctant 
to reply in their native tongue. 





groups for both duration and number 
of details to increase with each suc- 
ceeding age level. The shorter duration 
of images among the younger sub- 
jects is perhaps due to their shorter 
attention span; and the lesser num- 
ber of details reported by younger sub- 
jects is possibly due to the greater lim- 
itation of their vocabularies. 

The Negro subjects were able to fix- 
ate for after-images and concentrate 
for eidetic images better than the other 
groups at all age levels. Negro subject 
forty-two, for example, only three 
years of age, reported twenty-two ac- 
curate details from his first image and 
twenty-seven from his second image, 
with durations of 240 and 260 seconds 
respectively. Possibly he became fa- 
tigued before the last picture was pre- 
sented; his third image lasted 120 
seconds, the ten accurate details 
reported. 

Table IV presents the statistical evi- 
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dence concerning the reliability of the 
differences between the Negroes, Mexi- 
cans, and whites. A difference is ac- 
cepted as reliable if it is as much as 
three times the sigma of the difference. 
The differences in average duration of 
after-images between Negroes and 
whites, Negroes and Mexicans, and 
whites and Mexicans are unreliable. 
The differences in average duration of 
eidetic images between Negroes and 
Mexicans and between whites and 
Mexicans are not entirely reliable. 
However, the difference between the 
Negroes and the whites in average dur- 
ation of eidetic images is highly re- 
liable, as the critical ratio is 5.08, and 
there are 999 chances in 1,000 that the 
difference is a true difference. The dif- 
ference between whites and Mexicans 
in average number of details reported 
for eidetic images is not entirely reli- 
able; but the differences between Ne- 
groes and whites and between Negroes 
and Mexicans are highly reliable, with 
999 chances in 1,000 that the differences 
are true differences. The indications 
are that the Negroes would always lead 
the other two groups, buth in duration 
of eidetic images and in number of de- 
tails. 


Possible Causes of Racial Differences 


The causes of the superiority of the 
Negro group cannot, in the present 
state of knowledge concerning eidetic 
imagery, be adequately explained. At 
least two possible explanations may 
be suggested. In the first place, some 
of the Negro nursery school children 
were said to be suffering from rickets, 
and, as noted above, calcium defi- 
ciency has sometimes been thought to 
be associated with the so-called T- 
type of eidetic imagery. However, this 


TABLE II 
ComMPARISON oF ErpeTic IMAGES OF NEGRO CHILDREN WITH THOSE OF WHITE AND MEXICAN CHILDREN 
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TABLE III 


CoMPARISON OF Necro EIDETIKERS WITH MEXICAN AND WHITE EIDETIKERS WITH 
Respect To DuRATION AND DETAILS OF IMAGES AT Eacuo AGE LEVEL TrEsTED 














Average Duration (Seconds) Average Number of Details 
Age 
Negro Mexican White Negro Mexican White 
3 95.2 80.2 67.3 7.9 4.5 §.2 
4 101.6 82.2 64.3 9.0 4.7 Ged 
5 133.9 89.2 78.7 9.5 71 9.6 
6 120.3 113.7 80.7 15.6 8.0 9.7 

















theory of the relation between body 
chemistry and eidetic imagery has 
been by no means completely substan- 
tiated; and, even if the theory were 
known to be valid, it would not ex- 
plain the apparent (even though not 
entirely reliable) difference between 
the Negroes and the Mexicans, for the 
Mexican children were also inade- 
quately nourished. Moreover, some of 
the white children were from relatively 
underprivileged homes, and it was the 
observation of the examiners that these 
children were inferior, rather than su- 
perior, to the average of their own 
racial group, as well as inferior to the 
Negro group. 

A second possible explanation of the 
superiority of the Negro children has 
its basis, not in assumed differences in 
body chemistry, but in possible differ- 
ences in interests and ways of amuse- 
ment. It might be hypothesized that 


the Negro children, having few play- 
things and few picture books, were 
inclined to treasure such pleasing 
images as they did have opportunity to 
acquire, to re-create these images for 
their entertainment, and eventually to 
depend upon their images as a source 
of pleasureful memory. Again, this sec- 
ond theory fails to explain the appar- 
ent differences between the Negro 
children and the Mexican and white 
children with equally limited environ- 
ment but without corresponding devel- 
opment of the eidetic imagery. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The testing of 50 Negro children, 50 
Mexican children, and 208 white chil- 
dren (ages three to six years) for 
after-images and eidetic images gave 
results indicating a higher incidence 
and degree of imagery among the 
Negro subjects. One hundred per cent 

















TABLE IV 
RELIABILITY OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN RactaL Groups 

Cittestan Critical Chances in 

— Type of f Group Ratio (Diff. 1,000 That 

P Imagery E il Excelling Divided by Diff.isa 

ane S.D. of Diff.) True Diff. 
White-Mex. After-Image Duration Mex. .637 730 
Mex.-Negro After-Image Duration Negro 983 830 
White-Negro After-Image Duration Negro 1.06 850 
White- Mex. Hidetic Image Duration Mex. 2.06 890 
Mex.-Negro Hidetic Image Duration Negro 2.56 994 
White-Negro Kidetic Image Duration Negro 5.08 999 
White-Mex. Eidetic Image Details White 2.37 989 
Mex.-Negro Eidetic Image Details Negro 5.87 999 
White-Negro Eidetic Image Details Negro 3.59 999 
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of the Negro children, 92 per cent of 
the Mexicans, and 86 per cent of the 
whites reported after-images. Eighty- 
four per cent of the Negroes, 54 per 
cent of the Mexicans, and 50.9 per cent 
of the whites reported eidetic images. 
The Negro eidetikers excelled the 
white and the Mexican eidetikers in 
duration of images at all age levels. 
They excelled in average number of de- 
tails reported at every age level except 
the five-year, where they had nearly 
exactly the same average as the white 
children. The fact that the Negro 
group not only led in percentage of 
eidetikers, but also led in duration of 
images and richness of detail, indicates 
that they possess a higher eidetic abil- 
ity than white and Mexican children. 


The causes of the superiority of the 
Negro children cannot, in the present 
state of knowledge concerning eidetic 
imagery, be adequately explained. 
Neither an explanation based on as- 
sumed differences in body chemistry, 
or an explanation based upon assumed 
differences in interests and customary 
play habits, satisfactorily accounts for 
the observed differences in eidetic 
imagery. 

Whether Negro children above the 
preschool age continue to excel the 
other two races in eidetic ability is a 
problem for further investigation. A 
study of possible racial differences in 
eidetic imagery at the junior high 
school level is in progress at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 
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The Incidence of Eidetic Imagery in Negro 
School Children 


MAX MEENES 


The visual eidetic image is a sub- 
jective visual phenomenon which as- 
sumes a perceptual character and, like 
the after-image, is “seen” when pro- 
jected on a gray background or on the 
lid of the closed eye. It has almost 
hallucinatory clearness although it is 
not taken as having objective reality 
by the subject. It is a peculiarly vivid 
visual image seen with much detail. 
The subject is able to fuse into a total 
coherent pattern an eidetic image 
forming part of the pattern with de- 
tails objectively present on the back- 
ground on which the image is pro- 
jected. The eidetic image has some of 
the characteristics of the after-image 
and of the memory-image. It is su- 
perior in clearness and richness of de- 
tail, continues longer in the visual 
field, requires shorter and less rigid 
fixation for its arousal than the after- 
image. It is often subject to voluntary 
changes of content. The eidetic image 
is less easily and commonly aroused 
and less rich in detail than the mem- 
ory-image. 

PREVALENCE OF Emetic IMAGERY 

There is great diversity in the per- 
centage of incidence of eidetic imagery 
cited in the literature. This is not sur- 
prising since the percentage of eidetic 
imagery reported by investigators de- 
pends upon such a variety of factors. 
Among the considerations that affect 
the percentage of eidetic imagery 
found are the criteria used for testing 
the eidetic image, the technique used, 
the nature of the stimuli, suggestibility 
of the subjects, age, geographical fac- 
tors, investigator’s bias, etc. 
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The frequency of occurrence of 
eidetic imagery depends primarily 
upon the criteria set up and the 
techniques used in testing for the im- 
agery. There are no universally recog- 
nized criteria and no standardized 
techniques for testing the eidetic 
image. Most investigators use the pro- 
cedure outlined by Jaensch: first the 
subject is acquainted with the after- 
image so that he may learn that it is 
possible to “see” something when there 
is no immediately stimulating visual 
object, then a few silhouette pictures, 
and finally brightly colored pictures 
rich in detail and supposedly of inter- 
est to the subject are exposed for ten 
or fifteen seconds without special fixa- 
tion; the subject is directed to project 
the image on a dark gray screen usu- 
ally 50 centimeters from the eyes. Dif- 
ferent investigators use different 
stimuli, illumination, exposure time. 
The instructions to the subject are not 
standardized so that the possibility of 
suggestion is not excluded. The con- 
ditions of experimentation on the 
eidetic image are not comparable and 
are not sufficiently standardized for 
the results to be comparable. 

Because the eidetic reports of sub- 
jects are not always easy to classify 
the enumeration of eidetic ability is 
especially difficult. Some subjects re- 
port rather full and detailed eidetic 
imagery, others only fragmentary and 
fleeting imagery. Just where is the ex- 
perimenter to draw the line between 
the presence or absence of eidetic im- 
agery? There is no agreed standard. 

It is commonly supposed that inter- 
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est in the picture is a necessary condi- 
tion for the arousal of an eidetic image, 
and that some eidetics escape enu- 
meration because the pictures used for 
the arousal of imagery are not of suffi- 
cient interest for all subjects. More 
interesting pictures, it is argued, would 
yield a greater percentage of eidetics. 
Since the children are notoriously sug- 
gestible and tend to do what they think 
will please the adult examiner it is dif- 
ficult to tell to what extent suggestion 
may enter into the reports. The more 
interesting pictures may carry more 
suggestion. We found that the pro- 
nounced eidetic subject gave good 
eidetic reports irrespective of the in- 
terest of the stimulus.’ Yet it may well 
be that the nature of the stimuli used 
may have some influence on the per- 
centage of eidetic imagery reported by 
investigators. It seems necessary to 
standardize the methods of testing for 
eidetic imagery before records of in- 
cidence can be accepted as dependable. 

It is also supposed that there is a 
direct relation between age and inci- 
dence of eidetic imagery. It is claimed 
that the eidetic ability commonly dis- 
appears after puberty and is found 
with increasing frequency at decreas- 
ing age levels. Percentages reported 
vary from over 30 per cent in 12 to 
15 year old children to nearly 100 per 
cent in six year olds. Since the deter- 
mination of the presence of the image 
is based on the subjective report of the 
child it is obvious that such reports 
become increasingly unreliable the 
lower the age of the child tested. 
Jaensch? says: “But as a result of our 


1M. Meenes, & Morton, M.A., “Character- 
istics of the Eidetic Phenomenon,” J. Genetic 
Psychol. 14, 370-89, 1936. 

*E. R. Jaensch, Hidetic Imagery. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1930. pp. 83- 
4, 


observations we have always been of 
the opinion that the frequency of 
eidetic phenomena is higher in younger 
children, and that a much higher per- 
centage would be found, if younger 
children could be tested with the same 
accuracy as the older ones. Réssler has 
very cleverly overcome the difficulties 
that stand in the way of eidetic in- 
vestigations with young children. He 
found the maximum disposition for 
having eidetic images in the youngest 
class examined by him, the sixth year.” 
It seems then that the accuracy 
of eidetic investigations on young 
children is open to question because 
testing them is so difficult, yet it ap- 
pears likely that the younger the chil- 
dren the greater the percentage of 
eidetic ability. 

The perecentage of eidetic ability 
reported depends upon whether only 
the pronounced cases or those with 
fragmentary imagery are included in 
the enumeration. Some investigators 
even include what they consider latent 
eidetic disposition or what Jaensch 
calls “hemi-eidetic.” The percentage 
of incidence of eidetic imagery de- 
pends largely upon the criteria set up 
by the investigator. 

The type of eidetic imagery has also 
been associated by Jaensch with 
physiological disposition. In general, 
the less common rigid type of image 
is said to be found in children with 
tetanoid disposition while the more 
common plastic type is associated with 
a disposition to Basedow’s syndrome. 
The first is supposed to be due to cal- 
cium deficiency, the second to iodine 
deficiency. It is even assumed that all 
children have some tetanoid or Base- 
doid tendency, or both. We should ex- 
pect to find the one or the other type 
more frequent depending upon the 
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prevalence of these two physiological 
predispositions, if Jaensch’s typology 
is to be accepted. The presence of these 
dispositions might also be expected to 
correlate with geographical distribu- 
tion, 7.e., goitrous regions and regions 
of calcium deficiency. In his later writ- 
ings Jaensch distinguishes two other 
types which he considers more funda- 
mental, the integrate and the disin- 
tegrate. The B-type (Basedoid) is a 
sub-type of the integrate type al- 
though the T-type (tetanoid) may 
sometimes be present in the integrate. 
Jaensch states further that “integra- 
tion also dominates the behavior of 
primitive peoples.”* If there is any 
basis for this typology of Jaensch we 
should expect to find wide differences 
in eidetic incidence in different re- 
gions and in different levels of civili- 
zation. Kliiver, while rejecting 
Jaensch’s typology, is emphatic about 
the uneven geographical distribution of 
eidetic ability. He says that “figures 
on the frequency of eidetic imagery in 
different districts are not always 
strictly comparable. The figures range 
from 0 to 100 per cent in different lo- 
calities . . . different geographic dis- 
tricts differ widely in respect to the 
frequency of eidetic imagery.”* The 
frequency of incidence depends also, 
then, upon the geographical region, 
and studies of the percentage of eidetic 
imagery in different regions are appar- 
ently not comparable. 

Jaensch maintains that eidetic 
imagery is symptomatic of the in- 
tegrate type. “But there is an unequiv- 
ocal correlation between psycho- 
physical integration and red-sighted- 


°E.R. Jaensch, op. cit., p. 93. 

“H. Kliiver, “Eidetic Imagery,” Handbook 
of Child Psychology (C. Murchison, Ed.). 
Second Edition, 1933, 711. 


ness, which has been proven to be a 
sign of sun adaptation.’ According to 
Jaensch’s theory of integration, going 
from North to South is equivalent to 
going from skylight to sunlight with 
increased red-sightedness or sun adap- 
tation. An increase in skylight such as 
occurs in more Northern latitudes 
causes an increase in green-sighted- 
ness. On the basis of this theory one 
might expect to find a higher inci- 
dence of eidetic imagery in Southern 
than Northern latitudes. The results 
reported in the literature do not throw 
any light on this contention of Jaensch, 
for the reports of different investiga- 
tors, due to the differences in 
technique, are not comparable. In 
Washington we found fewer eidetics 
among Negro subjects than is reported 
in most studies in more Northerly 
European latitudes. 

It is sometimes supposed that Ne- 
groes, either because of racial peculiar- 
ity or because they are assumed to rep- 
resent a more primitive culture, or 
because they live in more Southern 
latitudes, would show a higher inci- 
dence of eidetic imagery than whites. 
This assumption was tested by us 
and the results, which contradict this 
assumption, will be presented below. A 
further theoretical support for this as- 
sumption comes from the belief of 
Jaensch that eidetic ability is associ- 
ated with artistic aptitude. The Negro 
seems to show considerable artistic ap- 
titude. 

In addition to the above considera- 
tions which affect reports of incidence 
of eidetic ability, the factor of theoreti- 
cal bias is important. Jaensch appears 
to believe that although not all chil- 
dren have eidetic imagery, “latent 


°E. R. Jaensch, op. cit., p. 109. 
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eidetic phenomena” are present in all 
children. Some investigators, believing 
in the general prevalence of the image, 
persist in their testing efforts until 
every possibility of eliciting the image 
in children who do not readily mani- 
fest it is exhausted. Such investiga- 
tors obviously will be expected to re- 
port a higher percentage of eidetic 
imagery than those who believe it oc- 
casionally present and are content with 
routine tests. 

Bearing in mind the above discus- 
sion of factors influencing reports on 
the incidence of eidetic imagery, it is 
with due caution that I venture to 
cite some representative results con- 
cerning the prevalence of eidetic 
imagery, especially in Negro school 
children of Washington, D.C. 


INCIDENCE oF Emetic IMAGERY 
AMONG WHITE CHILDREN 


Jaensch® says the following about 
the prevalence of eidetic imagery: 

Although the disposition for E.Is, even 
in their more pronounced forms, is widely 
prevalent up to puberty, we must not expect 
to find the same, or even approximately the 
same percentage of eidetics everywhere. In 
this respect the greatest differences exist be- 
tween one locality and the next, and in the 
same place between different classes in a 
school. The eidetic disposition is correlated 
with certain constitutional types, whose dis- 
tribution varies from locality to locality, 
and this explains the variation in the fre- 
quency of pronounced eidetic cases. Far 
more fundamental, apparently, is its depend- 
ence on the type of education, in particular 
on the difference between the so-called Lern- 
schule in the old sense and the Arbeitsschule 
in the new. The latter takes far more ac- 
count of the idiosyncrasies of the child, in 
particular its natural attention to the world 
of the senses. This type of school, by con- 
tinually reinforcing abstract thought with 
concrete particulars (‘object lessons’), takes 
into account the desire of the child for ac- 


* Ibid., pp. 9-10. 


tivity, and in so doing combats ‘school pas- 
sivity’ and the lowering of intellectual activ- 
ity, which otherwise manifest themselves 
soon after the child’s entrance into school. 
This is probably the reason why statistical 
inquiries in schools of this type, in many dif- 
ferent German towns, have hitherto always 
yielded an incomparably larger percentage 
of eidetics than others (H. Freiling). This 
dependence on the type of education appears 
more fundamental than the dependence on 
locality. In numerous classes of this kind 
almost all pupils (85-90 per cent) were 
eidetics. Moreover they were of the strongly 
developed type, or at least the medium type. 
The weaker cases were practically absent. 
This fact shows clearly that the eidetic dis- 
position is a normal quality of youth, which 
is generally prevalent wherever the common 
antagonistic qualities are absent, where, on 
the contrary, we carefully avoid forcing the 
youthful mind prematurely into the mould 
of the adult. 


Herwig’ tested 205 Marburg boys, 
ages 10 to 1414, and found 76 boys 
(36 per cent) had E.1. Allport® states: 
“My own records taken from eleven 
year old children in Cambridge schools 
show that only about 50 per cent are 
able to produce what may unequiv- 
ocally be designated as E.I.” Kroh® 
tested 379 high school pupils in Mar- 
burg aged 9-19 and found 61 per cent 
with E.I., although only 37 per cent 
pronounced cases; in the Gymnasium 
he found 49 per cent and 30 per cent 
respectively. 

Rossler,’° examining 726 children, 
found 421 eidetics with the largest 


7B. Herwig, “Uber den inneren Farbensinn 
der Jugendlichen und seine Beziehung zu den 
allgemeinen Fragen des Ansschauungsbildes.” 
Zsch. f. Pschol., 87: (1931). 

°G. W. Allport, “Eidetic Imagery,” Brit. J. 
Psychol. (Gen. Sect.), 15: 101, (1924). 

*H. Kliiver, “Studies on the Eidetic Type 
and Eidetic Imagery,” Psychol. Bull., 25: 
781, (1928). 

”F. Rossler, “Verbreitung und Erschei- 
nungsweise subjectiver optischen Anschau- 
ungsbilder bei Knaben und Madchen im Al- 
ter von 6-10 Jahren,” in Bethefte z. Zsch. f. 
angew., Psychol., 43: 197-371 (1928). 
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per cent among the six year olds. 
Fischer and Hirschberg™ claimed there 
were 139 eidetics out of 140 tested in 
Breslau. In Vienna, Zeman” found 61 
per cent out of 200 tested. 

Rogatus'® tested the frequency of 
eidetic imagery in relation to the na- 
tionality of parents at the St. Mary’s 
Industrial School, Baltimore, Md. Of 
46 children of German parentage he 
found 50 per cent eidetics; among 24 
children of English parentage 44 per 
cent were eidetics; among 33 Italian 
children, 37 per cent were eidetics; 
among 45 Irish children, 29 per cent 
were eidetics; among 27 Polish chil- 
dren, 19 per cent were eidetics. 

Arnold,"* testing Mexican children in 
San Antonio, Texas reported the fol- 
lowing results: 


No. % 

Age No. E.I, %E.I, Non-E.1. Non-E.I. 
7 2 20 8 80 
8 12 34 23 66 
9 20 45 24 55 
10 26 43 35 57 
ll 20 45 24 55 
12 27 59 19 41 
13 13 50 13 50 
14 7 37 12 63 
15 9 60 6 40 


A total of 300 children were tested by 
Arnold and 136 or 46 per cent were 
eidetics. He claims to have tested a 
few children under 7 years but found 
no cases of E.I. in that group and ex- 
cluded them from his table. He re- 
tested some of these children nearly 


“§. Fischer, & H. Hirschberg, “Die Ver- 
breitung der eidetischen Anlage im Jugen- 
dalter und ihre Beziehung zu korperlichen 
Merkmalen,” Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. & Psy- 
chiat., 88: 241-295, (1924). 

”H. Zeman, “Verbreitung und Grad der 
eidetischen Anlage,” Zsch. f. Psychol., 96: 
208-273, (1925). 

* Bro. Rogartus, “Eidetic Ability in Boys 
in Various Nationalities,” M.A. Dissertation 
(Catholic University of America, 1933). 

“The Rev. W. A. Arnold, “The Eidetic 
Image and the Mexican Child,” M.A. Dis- 
oo a (Catholic University of America, 
934). 


two years later and found that some 
who had no eidetic ability at the time 
of the first test, appeared as eidetics 
in the second test. 


FREQUENCY oF Exnetic IMAGERY 
Amonea Necro ScHoot CHILDREN 


Mr. Dudley W. Gill,* a graduate 
student at Howard University, tested 
100 consecutive schoo) children in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades in a 
Washington, D.C. public school. The 
ages ranged between eight and seven- 
teen. Some 34 per cent of these chil- 
dren proved to be eidetic. If the weak 
cases are excluded this number is re- 
duced to 17 per cent. There were 48 
girls tested, of whom 44 per cent were 
eidetic; there were 52 boys of whom 25 
per cent were eidetic. If the subjects 
are arranged into three groups, light, 
medium, and dark, according to skin 
color, it is found that the light group 
contained 41 per cent eidetic, the 
medium 39 per cent, and the dark 23 
per cent. Table I shows the incidence 
of the eidetics arranged according to 
age. 

TABLE I 


INCIDENCE oF Ewetics AMona Necro ScHooL 
CHILDREN, WASHINGTON, D.C. (GrLL) 


Eidetics Non-Eidetics 

Age Males Females Males Females % E.I. 

9 2 0 0 1 67 
10 3 6 7 10 35 
ll 4 5 9 7 36 
12 2 3 12 6 22 
13 1 7 4 1 62 
14 1 0 3 2 17 
15 0 0 2 0 00 
16 0 0 0 0 00 
17 0 0 2 0 00 


The median age of the eidetic and 
non-eidetic children was the same, 11 
years; the mean age for the eidetics 
was 11 years, 4 months and for the 
non-eidetics 11 years, 5 months. 

~ ® Dudley W. Gill, “Phenomenological 
Characteristics of Eidetic Imagery in Negro 


School Children.” MS. Dissertation (How- 
ard University, 1933), 20. 
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Mr. Arthur H. Hicks,'* a graduate 
student at Howard University, carried 
out another study of the incidence of 
eidetic imagery in a Washington pub- 
lic school in 1937. All of the subjects 
were fifth grade children. Twenty-two 
per cent of the 117 children tested were 
eidetics; 18 per cent of the boys and 
25 per cent of the girls were eidetic. 
Table II presents these results accord- 
ing to the age of the subjects. 


TABLE II 


INCIDENCE OF Erpetics AMONG NEGRO SCHOOL 
CHILDREN, WASHINGTON, D.C. (Hicks) 


Eidetics Non-Eidetics 

Age Males Females Males Females % E.I. 

9 0 0 1 3 00 
10 3 7 7 11 36 
il 1 7 22 13 18 
12 3 3 6 14 23 
13 2 0 5 7 14 
14 0 0 0 1 00 
15 0 0 0 1 00 


The mean age of the eidetic subjects 
was 11 years and for the non-eidetics 
11 years and 2 months. These eidetic 
children were also grouped according 
to skin color after comparing the 
color of the skin of the inner right fore- 
arm with color standards. The light 
colored group contained 18 subjects of 
whom 50 per cent were eidetics. The 
medium colored group contained 50 
subjects of whom 14 per cent were 
eidetic. The dark skinned group con- 
tained 49 subjects of whom 20 per cent 
were eidetic. 

It is clear from our results that there 
is no greater incidence of eidetic abil- 
ity among Negro school children than 
among whites. If anything, there is 
less eidetic incidence among Negroes. 
Our results show that there is a larger 
percentage among light than dark 
skinned Negroes; this does not agree 
with the belief held by some investi- 
gators that there should be a larger 

%* A. H. Hicks, “Some Characteristics of the 


HKidetic Phenomenon.” MS. Dissertation, 
(Howard University, 1937), 20. 





percentage of eidetic ability among 
Negroes than among whites. In the 
light of our results it cannot be said 
that there is any relation between skin 
color and eidetic ability. 

Kliiver has also investigated the re- 
lation between eidetic ability and race 
and failed to find such a relationship. 
He says: 

Jaensch believes that there exist differ- 
ences in the eidetic imagery of different 
races, e.g., that the fluctuating EI. of the 
B-type is more frequently found in French- 
men than in Germans. However in studying 
the eidetic imagery of Italian, Jewish, and 
Negro children in different districts in 
America, we failed to discover marked racial 
differences. Jaensch states also that an analy- 
sis of so-called primitive races points to the 
conspicuous réle E.I. play in the lives of 
primitives. Again, experimental results to 
bear out this contention are not presented.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


Any statement about the percentage 
of eidetic ability in a group of chil- 
dren is open to many criticisms. Be- 
cause testing techniques and proced- 
ures are not standardized, results ob- 
tained by different investigators are 
not comparable. The subjects, espe- 
cially when young children are used, 
are suggestible to varying degrees and 
investigators are not always careful to 
check against the operation of sugges- 
tion, age, geographical factors; inves- 
tigators’ bias may also affect the per- 
centage of eidetic ability reported. 

Our own results on Negro school 
children show a smaller percentage of 
eidetic ability than is usually reported 
in investigations on white school chil- 
dren. We found that there is some 
tendency for a higher incidence of 
eidetic imagery in lighter Negro chil- 
dren than in darker. There is as yet 
no evidence of racial differences in 
eidetic ability. 

1H. Kliiver, Handbook of Child Psychol- 
ogy (C. Murchison, Ed.), 1931, 663-64. 
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The Function of the Negro Cultural College 


MARGARET C. McCULLOCH 


There are, it seems to me, two gen- 
eral approaches to the question, “What 
is the function of the cultural college 
for Negroes?” Each leads to a distinc- 
tive answer. Nor are these two answers 
wholly compatible. 

The first might be designated as the 
racial. Looking at the Negro in Amer- 
ica today it seems apparent to many, 
and to me among the many, that the 
hope for a satisfactory adjustment of 
his life in the United States lies not 
in the developing of a separate Negro 
minority group discrete from the rest 
of American life, but in his integration 
with that life, as complete an integra- 
tion as possible. 

To discuss this point would carry 
us far beyond the length and aside 
from the theme of this paper. Suffice 
it to recall two salient realities in the 
situation. First, Negroes, wrenched 
from African tribal ties and scattered 
through European colonies and their 
descendant states are by generations 
and in many cases centuries of cul- 
tural heritage European, not African, 
in their whole outlook and customs; 
thousands of them also are more Euro- 
pean than African even in physical 
heritage. Second, Negroes constitute a 
little less than one-tenth the popula- 
tion of the United States and are scat- 
tered broadcast among the white popu- 
lation. Group separateness would 
involve dual institutions, one set for 
whites and one for Negroes, a heavy 
economic burden on both races and one 
which experience and logic both show 
would lead almost inevitably to in- 
ferior institutions for the minority 
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group. The developing of a separate 
minority group, therefore, would in- 
volve the acceptance of a permanently 
inferior status on a pattern similar to 
that of the whites but stratified at a 
lower level in a species of caste system, 
a situation which offers little of prom- 
ise from the Negro, the American, or 
the Christian view point. Integration 
into American life, for all the diffi- 
culties and the generations undoubt- 
edly involved in its achievement, offers 
a hope of preserving the best embodi- 
ment of our American traditions of 
democracy, opportunity for individual 
development, and Christian valuation 
of human personality. It involves no 
cultural tour de force, as Negroes and 
white Americans already follow a 
common culture pattern save where 
the heritage of slavery or the tendency 
to segregation warps them at points. 

If this be the case, the fact that the 
Negro has been in the past regarded 
as of inferior ability and has been 
actually in an inferior status, civilly, 
politically, economically, and socially, 
points clearly to the necessity of mak- 
ing every possible effort to equalize 
his opportunity with that of white peo- 
ple, enabling him at the earliest mo- 
ment to meet the white American on 
his own ground, in his own type of 
culture, as an equal. 

Granting these premises it becomes 
clear that college education for Negro 
students patterned upon that of the 
whites, should be made available. As 
fast as possible Negroes should obtain 
entry into previously exclusively white 
colleges, but as any realistic view 
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recognizes that this will be a slow 
process it is an obvious necessity that 
in the meantime Negro colleges be 
created similar to, and as nearly as 
possible equal to the white colleges. 

What is needed for such a college is 
first a leader who has the ability to 
win the backing of Northern money, 
Southern white approval and political 
cooperation (as the Negro college 
must be fed by and relate itself to 
public schools for Negroes, dependent 
on state and local political favor) and 
Negro student and community sup- 
port. The task facing such a person is 
primarily a concrete, quantitative 
task. It is that of securing plant and 
equipment comparable to that of a 
“white” cultural college, of securing 
a faculty with the accepted technical 
qualifications and ability to reproduce 
the educational patterns of standard 
“white” colleges, and of securing a 
student body adequate in enrollment 
and in preliminary educational quali- 
fications to “make the grade” of 
standardized work. 

In performing this task he will 
recognize as of vital importance the 
number of buildings, number of vol- 
umes in the library, degrees held by 
faculty members, state and Associa- 
tion accreditment, performance of stu- 
dents on nationally standardized tests 
and similar quantitative measurements 
of the relative status of his institution 
as compared with those of an accepted 
white cultural college. The nearer that 
he approaches the latter, the more ade- 
quately he fulfils his function, the 
more adequately, of course, the insti- 
tution also fulfils its function. 

Viewed from this point of view, the 
“racial,” the problem of the function 
of a cultural college for Negroes is 


relatively simple and belongs rather 
in the field of administrative procedure 
rather than in that of educational 
philosophy. 

There is, however, a second ap- 
‘proach to the problem of a quite dif- 
ferent nature and leading to quite 
different conclusions. It is one which 
I should like to call the “universal” 
approach, or perhaps the “human” as 
opposed to the “racial.” For the “ra- 
cial” approach begs the universal 
problem of “what for?” in education. 
Why educate at all, and how educate, 
and what part should a cultural col- 
lege play in this process is a far pro- 
founder and more universal question. 
After all is the “white” cultural college 
pattern worth following? What values 
in human life does it aim to produce, 
and does it produce them? All these 
questions are left unanswered by the 
racial approach. 

To answer such questions one is at 
once compelled to get down to the 
roots of one’s own philosophical out- 
look, for obviously if we do not know 
what we desire of life for ourselves, 
or what we believe desirable for hu- 
manity—what we consider “The good” 
in human life—we cannot take any 
intelligent steps towards achieving it, 
much less decide what part in achiev- 
ing it a particular institution should 
play. 

What follows therefore will be based 
of necessity upon a certain conception 
of “the good.” The concept advanced 
is that the good in human life is the 
fullest harmonious development of the 
individual human—fullest in the sense 
that all his capacities are developed to 
their utmost—harmonious in the sense 
that they are so balanced, correlated, 
integrated in their development that 
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the individual retains integrity and is 
not the victim of one or another phase 
of himself developed at the expense of 
the rest or in conflict with them. The 
concept implies of course as great va- 
riety as there is in individuals, but it 
is also social in implying as part of 
that full and harmonious development, 
sound and rich social relationships. 

Such a concept may be held con- 
sistently with a purely humanistic 
view of the universe, and with an ag- 
nostic or other theological outlook, but 
it is also consistent with a Christian 
view and for me a vital part of it— 
the concept of a Divine Creative Spirit 
desiring the perfection of each creature 
in its kind, and working largely 
through men in the shaping of many 
aspects of His world. 

Granted this basic concept, it is 
clearly the function of educators to 
work towards this goal with the young 
people entrusted to them, through such 
aspects of the “students’ ” lives as are 
entrusted to the educators. Our state- 
ment must be so limited unless we be- 
lieve in some sort of totalitarian insti- 
tution taking charge of all aspects of 
the lives under its influence. Person- 
ally I disbelieve in such an institution 
whether family, church, state or 
school, believing that individuals de- 
velop better in the interplay of various 
institutions. In any case American 
schools and colleges are not empow- 
ered to control all aspects of any lives, 
and must therefore function within a 
limited sphere. 

What then defines in any way the 
sphere of operation of the American 
cultural college? And which of these 
limitations are imposed, which are re- 
sultants from our aims and proce- 
dures? 


In the first place there is an age 
limitation. The college functions with- 
in the age-range of approximately 16 
to 26, the period of later adolescence 
and early maturity. In the second 
place there are limitations as to con- 
tent of its educational activities. Basic 
literary and symbolic skills (“the three 
R’s’”) are imparted (however inade- 
quately) before college; vocational 
training is given in vocational schools; 
while physical health, religious in- 
struction, all aspects of home-making, 
and social patterns, lie on the border 
line of function between the college, 
the civic health authorities, the home, 
and the church; disciplinary functions 
and powers of a college are narrowly 
limited to those aspects of a student’s 
life that directly affect the institution 
and to purely institutional penalties. 

Among these limitations, those on 
age and on the power to coerce are 
obviously pretty firmly fixed, while 
the college equally obviously has every 
right, reason and desire to presuppose 
also the basic skills imparted by lower 
schools. The “fringe” areas, however, 
are more variable. The college has here 
considerable option of fixing its own 
boundaries. 

What is it then that the cultural 
college may reasonably aim to do with 
these youths, these older adolescents 
who spend a limited part of four years 
under the guidance of its educators, 
while so much of their lives even dur- 
ing those years is under the influence 
of other institutions and persons? 

It may, it would seem to me, hope 
to take a selected group of youths of 
superior intellectual ability and to aid 
them in developing a true sense of 
values and an understanding of their 
world. From this group it may hope 
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will emerge two groups of people, the 
creators and discoverers of new values 
and truths—the artists and research 
workers; and also the interpreters of 
value and truth, the writers and teach- 
ers who will interpret both the old 
truths and the new to the many less 
creative minds. At the same time the 
college will lead this group of students 
towards their own fulfillment, as their 
value sense develops to enrich their 
lives and their understanding to fulfil 
their intellectual possibilities. 

The first need of such a college is 
a leader of vision and insight, with a 
rich cultural life of his own and faith 
in the potentialities of youth to achieve 
equivalent though different values in 
their lives, a person who thinks spon- 
taneously not in terms of number of 
volumes and half-point credits and 
degrees and honorary societies, but in 
terms of beauty and truth and of per- 
sons attaining and expressing these 
qualities. Its second need will be for 
a faculty, possessed of similar quali- 
ties, capable of at least catching the 
vision of a leader, culturally rich and 
live themselves and—especially in the 
case of a small college—sufficiently 
divergent in value sense, interests and 
viewpoints to provide a stimulating 
variety to the students and to enable 
them to develop the power of choice 
among divergent values. Obviously it 
is also necessary that the leader be 
sufficiently an administrator and that 
the faculty be also teachers, in order 
to convert vision into actuality. The 
third need is for a student body, of at 
least a high potential calibre, capable 
of developing highly in aesthetic and 
intellectual qualities. Previous school- 
ing will be relatively less important, 
ability to perform on standardized 


tests less significant, large numbers far 
less desirable than in the case of a 
college constructed on the “racial” 
principle. Appreciation, social re- 
sponse, creative activity, intellectual 
curiosity and ability to think will bulk 
relatively large, and it will be to de- 
veloping these qualities primarily that 
the college will direct its efforts, in- 
dividualizing at least as much as 
standardizing, stimulating rather than 
instructing. In shaping college policies 
primary consideration will not be, 
“How many volumes do we need for an 
‘A’ rating?” but “What books can our 
students read with their actual reading 
ability and what will be of the most 
intellectual value to them?” not “How 
do our students rate on standardized 
tests?” but, “Granted the background 
from which they come, are our stu- 
dents showing a high development in 
appreciation, in a richer and truer 
sense of values, in sounder social rela- 
tionships, in keener intellectual anal- 
ysis and wider and stronger intellec- 
tual grasp? Are they happier, more 
considerate, more eager to serve, more 
tolerant, kinder, more able to guide 
themselves in human relationships? Do 
they get more joy from beauty, appre- 
ciate better types of music and paint- 
ing and poetry, show any creative 
ability in these realms? Are they more 
observant, more curious, more inter- 
ested in the affairs of the world? Do 
they read worthwhile books of their 
own accord? Do they spontaneously 
ask intelligent questions, investigate 
intellectual problems, discuss intelli- 
gently among themselves questions of 
their own raising? Do they handle 
critically the sources of their knowl- 
edge? Do they show qualities of lead- 
ership among men? Can they interpret 
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their thought clearly and cogently? Do 
they understand people and know how 
to lead them? Can they follow leader- 
ship and codperate with equals? Are 
they growing to the limit of their latent 
possibilities in value sense and in un- 
derstanding life? 

Such a college will hardly ever be 
a duplicate or an imitation of an exist- 
ing institution. While there are eternal 
values, and universal human needs, 
there will be also always the unique 
potentialities and unique needs of par- 
ticular student bodies in particular en- 
vironments; while there are valid 
procedures in old institutions they will 
be adopted by the new college only in 
so far as they are valid in its case and 
not because they are old, accepted, 
standardized, or “A” rated. A highly 
selected group of well-to-do students 
in good physical condition coming from 
cultured homes, attending a New Eng- 
land College within reach of all the 
cultural facilities of Boston, and a vir- 
tually unselected group of boys and 
girls from economically and culturally 
destitute homes from the Negro high- 
schools of a very backward southern 
state, with either no city available, or 
a city itself almost devoid of cultural 
resources, will require very different 
procedures and even different equip- 
ment for the highest development of 
student potentialities. 

In the case of this approach, there- 
fore, we may not wholly ignore the 
racial factor. Like factors of health, 
schooling, cultural facilities and eco- 
nomic status it will be one of the 
variables—the local or temporary spe- 
cific factors, of which we must take 
heed, but it will be only that. A Negro 
student has specific and peculiar need 
to understand what the fact of his be- 


ing a Negro implies as to his social 
relationships and to gain insight into 
the elements of race, of minorities, of 
economic stratification, of political 
strategy and of other sociological fac- 
tors that enter into this matter. He 
has peculiar need for social poise, so- 
cial codperation, social leadership, as 
well as for social insight; and the cul- 
tural college for Negroes, if it is to 
develop its students highly in value 
sense and in understanding of their 
world, must give them special oppor- 
tunities in these fields, and special 
stimulation and guidance. This cannot 
be done wholly in the classroom but 
must imply campus and community 
activities and relationships as well. 
Race here also enters into the policy 
of the cultural college for Negroes but 
in a wholly different sense from that 
in which it shapes a college approached 
from the “racial” viewpoint. 

There are then these two approaches 
and consequently two policies, that ap- 
pear to be open to the American cul- 
tural college for Negroes—the “racial” 
and the “universal.” The former is by 
far the easier. It has a limited, definite, 
attainable aim. The pattern is already 
laid down. The achievement can be 
quantitatively and readily measured. 
It bears the stamp of social approval. 
It has a certain limited, definite valid- 
ity in contributing to equalization of 
opportunity between Negro and white 
and consequent integration of the Ne- 
gro graduate into American life 
through assimilation to its culture pat- 
terns. But it carries no guarantee and 
sadly small promise that the thousands 
of young lives passed through this 
process will be either satisfying to 
themselves in maturity or contributory 
to the truth, the beauty, the richness 
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and fullness of the life of humanity. 

The second or “universal” approach 
is more difficult. Its aim is higher, defi- 
nite but in abstract rather than con- 
crete terms, and varying in application 
with every group and individual. It 
has no pattern already laid down 
which it may follow. Its achievement is 
not susceptible of the same simple ob- 
jective measurement. There is no pre- 
cise yardstick for appreciation, crea- 
tive ability, social leadership, or 
intellectual zest and grasp. Because it 
implies questioning, adapting, experi- 
menting it will never receive the easy, 
acquiescent approval of society in the 


mass. It is even liable within itself to 
many errors of the visionary, the senti- 
mental, the unbalanced extremist, the 
conflicting personalities assembled to 
keep the life stimulating. It is the more 
dangerous and the more difficult ven- 
ture. Yet in it alone is there much 
hope for that which we have conceived 
from the outset of this consideration 
to be the good—for the development of 
human personality fully and harmoni- 
ously to its own perfecting among the 
students and through them to its per- 
fection in those for whom they may 
create, discover or interpret the old 
and new truths and beauties of life. 























The Facilities and Practices of Negro 
Tax-Supported Teacher-Training 
Institutions 


MILES W. 


DEFINITION OF THE PROBLEM 


This investigation concerns itself 
with the facilities and practices of the 
laboratory-school departments of tax- 
supported normal schools and colleges 
for the preparation of Negro teachers 
of elementary schools. Its purpose is 
threefold: (1) to make a survey of 
the present facilities and practices of 
these laboratory-school departments; 
(2) to determine the adequacy of the 
facilities and the effectiveness of the 
practices in the light of accepted 
standards; (3) to make proposals for 
the development of satisfactory facili- 
ties and practices in all cases where 
they are found to be below standard. 

The terms of this title have the fol- 
lowing meanings throughout the dis- 
cussion: facilities—all elements in the 
school which go to make an activity 
possible, such as type of buildings, 
number and size of rooms, number of 
children available for specific activi- 
ties, number, training and organization 
of the teaching staff; practices—estab- 
lished procedures for the conduct of an 
activity; laboratory-school depart- 
ment—that division of the teacher- 
preparing institution which comprises 
all the activities commonly known as 
observation, participation, supervised 
student teaching, and experimental 
teaching;  tax-supported normal 
schools and colleges—those schools of 
post-secondary grade which are sup- 
ported by federal, state or municipal 
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taxes and which prepare teachers for 
the public schools; schools for prepar- 
ing Negro teachers—those colleges and 
normal schools which were organized 
for the specific purpose of educating 
Negro teachers and which are main- 
tained specifically for that purpose. 

The significance of this problem 
arises from the following situations 
which one finds today: (1) the unique 
position of the laboratory-school de- 
partment in a teacher-training pro- 
gram; (2) the increasing need for well- 
qualified Negro teachers; (3) the ap- 
parent inadequacy of laboratory- 
school facilities generally found in 
teacher-preparing institutions for Ne- 
groes. 

Sources or Data AND METHODS 

or TREATMENT 

The schools included in this study 
were taken from the list given in the 
1934 Educational Directory of the 
United States Office of Education and 
designated therein as publicly sup- 
ported institutions for Negroes. This 
list includes one Federal-aided univer- 
sity, seventeen state land-grant col- 
leges, four state teachers colleges, four 
state normal schools, two municipal 
teachers colleges, and one municipal 
normal school. Upon further analysis, 
however, the Federal-aided university 
and two of the land-grant colleges 
were dropped from the study because 
they make no provision for the educa- 
tion of elementary teachers. 
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Other source materials used were 
catalogues and supplementary printed 
matter issued by these teacher-prepar- 
ing institutions, bulletins and docu- 
ments issued by the United States Of- 
fice of Education, and the findings of 
other research workers in allied fields. 


The chief sources of data, however, 
were questionnaires sent to the presi- 
dent of each of the normal schools and 
colleges included in this study and 
visits made by the investigator to one- 
half of the schools by which means he 
was able to secure first-hand informa- 
tion as a check upon responses to ques- 
tionnaires and upon the statements 


found in printed documents. 
The topics upon which information 


from these institutions was sought 
were the following: 


1. Length and nature of the college cur- 
riculum 

. Phases of laboratory-school work car- 
ried on 

3. Type and location of buildings used for 
laboratory-school work 

4. Type of control of off-campus labora- 
tory schools 

. Organization and administration of 
a) Observation 
b) Participation 
c) Supervised student teaching 
d) Experimental teaching 

. Nature of student-teaching conferences 

. Opportunities for the codrdination and 
integration of college and laboratory- 
school programs through contacts 
among members of the college and 
laboratory-school staffs 

. Preparation of the staff of the labora- 
tory-school department 
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The data under each separate topic 
were tabulated and summarized. These 
data were compared with the stand- 
ards set by the: 


1. American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges 


2. National Society of College Teachers 
of Education 

3. National Survey of the Education of 
Teachers 

4, Leaders in the field of teacher educa- 
tion whose opinions are expressed in 
their books and published articles 


GENERAL SUMMARY AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


A general summary of the findings 
in this study, together with the recom- 
mended changes necessary for the 
satisfactory development of facilities 
and practices which are now below ac- 
cepted standards follows. 

1. The development of schools for 
the education of Negro teachers has 
followed the same line as that which 
marks the development of elementary 
and secondary schools for Negroes. 
The lack of an adequate program of 
elementary education retarded the es- 
tablishment and growth of secondary 
schools. This tardy development of 
secondary education necessarily 
checked the rate of growth of normal 
schools and teachers colleges and all 
other forms of higher education, since 
each of these divisions of the educa- 
tional system in turn serves as & 
foundation upon which the next level 
is built. When any one of them is in- 
adequate, retarded or neglected, the 
next higher division is unfavorably af- 
fected. 

The land-grant colleges were the 
first institutions established and main- 
tained at public expense for the higher 
education of Negroes. The great need 
for Negro teachers and the limited 
provisions made for their education 
early caused the land-grant colleges to 
include the preparation of teachers in 
their program. Due to the lack of an 
adequate system of public elementary 
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and secondary education, the land- 
grant colleges were forced to include 
curricula on both the elementary and 
secondary levels in order to prepare 
students to enter the courses in teacher 
education and in the trades which 
these schools offered. 

The wide extension of functions 
necessarily minimizes the importance 
of the various individual curricula. 
Many of these schools, however, no 
longer carry work of an elementary or 
secondary nature as a part of their 
regular program. Yet there is a tend- 
ency among the colleges in those states 
in which the land-grant college is the 
only tax-supported institution offering 
any type of higher education for Ne- 
groes to attempt too varied a program 
for effective service under the condi- 
tions in which they must work. 

Practically every state in the Union, 
including those states which provide 
separate schools for the white and Ne- 
gro races, maintain normal school 
and/or teachers colleges separate and 
distinct from the land-grant colleges 
for the education of the white elemen- 
tary teachers. In the light of this fact, 
it is fair to assume that these states 
have found such an organization of 
their schools more satisfactory than 
the form of organization in which all 
types of higher education are centered 
in the land-grant college. On the other 
hand, only five of the states which 
maintain separate schools for the two 
races have made any provisions for the 
education of Negro elementary teach- 
ers in schools other than their land- 
grant colleges. 

It is recommended that all the states 
which maintain separate schools for 
the white and Negro races, establish, 
wherever population factors warrant 


it, normal school and/or teachers col- 
leges for the education of Negro ele- 
mentary teachers separate and distinct 
from the land-grant colleges of these 
states. 

2. The trend toward lengthened cur- 
ricula in the tax-supported institutions 
for the education of Negro teachers of 
elementary schools is most encourag- 
ing. The general social demand for 
teachers who are more than mere pur- 
veyors of knowledge and the rising 
standards of certification necessitate a 
determined effort on the part of these 
institutions to give more adequate 
preparation. 

It is recommended that continued 
effort be made to raise the standards 
of all institutions whose curricula are 
less than four years to the four-year 
level as fast as conditions in each local 
situation will warrant. 

3. Only about one-half of the build- 
ings now used for laboratory-school 
purposes were originally erected for 
such use, and even in many of these 
buildings the effectiveness of the work 
is greatly lessened through inadequate 
size of the rooms and the lack of suit- 
able arrangements for group and in- 
dividual conferences. 

It is recommended that in the erec- 
tion of all buildings for laboratory- 
schoo] work in the future due regard 
be given to the suitable design, includ- 
ing size and location of classrooms, 
size and location of conference rooms, 
and the proper provision for all other 
facilities necessary for the effective 
execution of the work. 

4. The chief defects in observation 
procedure are: (a) the lack of definite 
planning in a number of the schools 
and (b) the inadequate number of pu- 
pils enrolled in the classes used for 
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demonstration purposes in many of the 
schools. 

It is recommended (a) that observa- 
tions be planned to the end that the 
student learn to define his goal and 
to determine, with the aid of the 
teacher, whether this goal has been 
reached, (b) that the number of chil- 
dren in the classes used for demon- 
stration purposes (except in special 
group demonstrations) be as nearly as 
possible the same as in the classes with 
which the prospective teacher will 
work after leaving the teacher-prepar- 
ing institution. 

5. One-fourth of the schools fail to 
list “participation” as one of their 
laboratory-school activities. The value 
which comes from the “experience 
background” given by participation 
makes it an important phase of pre- 
service education of teachers. 

It is recommended that each school 
include participation in its program, 
giving due regard to the time place- 
ment in the curriculum and the num- 
ber of students to be sent to each 
laboratory-school teacher for such 
participation. 

6. The greatest defect in supervised 
student teaching in these schools is in 
the limited number of hours required 
in this activity. The minimum of nine- 
ty clock hours set by the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges 
seems very inadequate, yet five schools 
require less than ninety hours and five 
schools require only ninety hours. 

It is recommended that the mini- 
mum requirements for supervised stu- 
dent teaching in all schools included 
in this study be ninety clock hours and 
that, as soon as it is feasible to do so, 
the minimum be raised to at least twice 
that amount. 


7. Experimental teaching has re- 
ceived little consideration in these 
schools. This situation has made it im- 
possible for students to acquire the 
scientific approach to teaching prob- 
lems and the experimental attitude 
necessary for vital teaching. 

It is recommended that all schools 
incorporate “experimental teaching” in 
their program (even though for some 
time to come it may have to be in the 
simplest form) and develop this phase 
of the work as rapidly as possible. 

8. Much has been done toward the 
better codrdination and the fuller in- 
tegration of the work of the labora- 
tory-school departments with the other 
departments of teacher-preparing in- 
stitutions. However, the paramount 
importance of this particular feature 
of the teacher-education program 
makes it necessary that more careful 
thought be given to these matters. 

It is recommended that every pos- 
sible provision be made for unifying 
all parts of the program. Some sug- 
gested provisions are: joint responsi- 
bility of laboratory-school and sub- 
ject-matter teachers for planning 
demonstration lessons, assisting stu- 
dents in the preparation of units of 
work, supervising student teaching; 
service on policy-forming committees, 
frequent exchange of visits among 
teachers of the different departments, 
frequent group meetings for the dis- 
cussion of plans and policies. Contacts 
for social and recreational purposes 
should, wherever possible, be provided. 

9. Pre-teaching and _ post-teaching, 
conferences, both group and individ- 
ual, are necessary items in any com- 
plete student-teaching unit. The 
schools which fail to make provisions 
for these conferences are not realizing 
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the full values of this important de- 
vice. 

It is recommended that, in all 
schools, both the pre-teaching and the 
post-teaching conferences be made a 
definite part of the schedule and that 
they be held in a place which affords 
the least distraction for either students 
or teachers. 

10. The preparation of teachers of 
the laboratory schools, as shown by 
the degree and diplomas which they 
hold is, in the large, too meager for the 
successful execution of the program 
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for which they are primarily respon- 
sible. 

It is recommended that a definite 
attempt at upgrading the general edu- 
cational and professional training of 
the teachers now in service in the 
laboratory-school departments of these 
institutions be made and that the mas- 
ter’s degree in education or its equiva- 
lent be set as a minimum requirement 
for appointment to the position of 
supervising teacher in the laboratory- 
school departments of these institu- 
tions. 








Race Relations and the Philadelphia Press 
GEORGE E. SIMPSON 


PROBLEM AND PROCEDURE 


Few students of the newspaper 
would claim that the metropolitan 
dailies reflect accurately the social at- 
titudes of the people in their circula- 
tion areas. The modern newspaper is 
a gigantic business venture which only 
the very wealthy can undertake. Con- 
sequently, on most matters the press 
presents the viewpoint of the élite 
rather than that of the masses. On 
fundamental economic and political is- 
sues it makes little difference which 
paper the readers select because of 
their essential similarity. 

In one respect, however, the Phila- 
delphia press seems to agree with the 
prevailing feeling of the community. 
We refer to the amount of Negro news 
published in the four papers that were 
in continuous existence between 1908 
and 1932, and the writer’s observation 
of the past eight years, namely, that 
the most common attitude in Phila- 
delphia is one of indifference to Ne- 
groes unless a Negro interferes in some 
way with the habits or the beliefs of 
white men. 

Our samples included one issue per 
week for the first six months of these 
years: 1908, 1913, 1918, 1923, 1928, 
and 1932. For the four papers (The 
Evening Bulletin, the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, the Public Ledger, and the 
Philadelphia Record) , the Negro news 
is less than one per cent of all news, 
and in none of the six years did any 
paper use more than two per cent of its 
news space for Negro news. During 
this period Negroes constituted from 
7 to 11 per cent of the Philadelphia 


population. There is an absolute de- 
crease in the number of column inches 
of Negro news published between 1908 
and 1932, and a decrease of more than 
75 per cent in the number of column 
inches of Negro news per 10,000 Ne- 
groes in Philadelphia. 


RESULTS 


Not only is there a decrease in the 
amount of Negro news published, but 
there seems to be a tendency to give 
less “play” to Negro items. In 1908, 
33 per cent of the Negro items in our 
sample had Negro terms in the head- 
lines, while in 1932 only 12.2 per cent 
of the items had headline play. This 
change occurred during a period when 
increasing use was made of headlines 
by most newspapers. 

While Negro news was decreasing in 
column inches and the percentage of 
all Negro material devoted to news 
was declining the amount of Negro 
non-news (mainly comic strips and a 
wide variety of feature material), the 
percentage of non-news in all Negro 
material was increasing. In 1908, ac- 
cording to our sample, 12.2 per cent of 
all Negro space in the Philadelphia pa- 
pers was used for non-news, while in 
1932 45.5 per cent was so used. 

Approximately three-fourths of the 
Negro space in our samples has to do 
with crime, accidents, suicide, divorce, 
civil suits, sports, jokes, comic strips, 
and fiction. The other fourth of the 
Negro column-inches includes mate- 
rial on education, religion, social work, 
art, economic interests, government 
(except the administration of criminal 
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justice), health, science, and associa- 
tions (clubs, lodges, etc.). Crime is by 
far the most important single category 
of Negro news. Whereas the average 
amount of space given to all crime 
articles in the standard white dailies 
is about 10 per cent of the total news 
space, the percentages of Negro crime 
news in all Negro news space run from 
27.7 per cent in the Public Ledger in 
1918 to 79.9 per cent in the Philadel- 
phia Record in 1923. During the first 
six months of 1924, 15.3 per cent of all 
Negro arrests in Philadelphia were for 
larceny, robbery, or burglary, while in 
our sample of the Record for the first 
six months of 1923 47.5 per cent of all 
Negro crime items were reports of 
larceny, burglary, or robbery. Like- 
wise, the percentages for murder were 
.6 and 9.8, for drunkenness 33.3 and 
1.1, and for inmates of disorderly 
houses, 12.0 and 2.2. As far as we know 
there is no reason to believe that Ne- 
gro arrests in 1924 differed from those 
of 1923. A study of those for 1924 
happened to be available, while no de- 
tailed study of Negro arrests was made 
in 1923. The Record was used in this 
comparison because in that year its 
percentage of Negro crime news in all 
Negro news was unusually high. Of 
course, it is true that there is a selec- 
tive factor in the presentation of crime 
news regardless of race. The “best” 
crimes are served to the patrons. In 
the case of the Negro and certain other 
minority groups racial identification is 
given after the names of the suspects. 
Since this is done white readers do not 
get a picture of the typical Negro of- 
fender, that is, a person arrested for 
drunkenness, for being an inmate of a 
disorderly house, for petty larceny, 
for simple assault and battery, but 
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rather do they read about the Negro 
offender as a murderer, a rapist, and 
a thief in magnified and distorted pro- 
portions. 

Very few studies of the metropolitan 
dailies have included an investigation 
of the relation between material in the 
press and the opinions of the readers. 
We interviewed white readers once a 
week for eight weeks in an attempt to 
find out the effect of Negro material 
on the attitudes of these readers. An 
accurate record was made of all Ne- 
gro items in all of the papers for the 
days preceding the days on which the 
interviewing was done so that we could 
verify the items reported by the read- 
ers. Approximately one-sixth of the 
444 persons interviewed remembered 
seeing something about Negroes in the 
previous day’s paper. Sixty per cent 
of the white persons interviewed on 
two days in 1932 following sensational 
stories about Negroes remembered see- 
ing these articles (a murder case and 
a lynching on April 2, the finding of 
the body of the Lindbergh baby on 
May 13). For the other six days only 
three per cent of the readers who were 
interviewed said that they had seen 
Negro items. 

Another approach to the question of 
how much influence newspaper items 
about Negroes have upon white read- 
ers is through the use of an a@ priori 
scale along which a number of judges 
rank a set of items according to the 
degree of favorableness or unfavor- 
ableness of the impressions of the Ne- 
gro which they get from reading such 
items. When ten experts in race rela- 
tions, five colored and five white, 
sorted 1,482 Negro items from the 
Philadelphia newspapers into five piles 
the following results were obtained: 
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Extremely favorable, 129 (.9%); 
Favorable, 1,428 (9.6%); Neutral, 
8,965 (60.5%); Unfavorable, 3,706 
(25%); and Extremely unfavorable, 
592 (4%). 

There have been many changes in 
the Negro population of Philadelphia 
during the past twenty-five years. The 
colored population could hardly in- 
crease 186 per cent without occasion- 
ing a number of important economic, 
political, educational, and __ social 
changes. We cannot point out here 
some of the major developments that 
have occurred during this period, but 
we have already referred to our find- 
ing that only one-fourth of the Negro 
column inches involved material other 
than crime, accidents, suicide, divorce, 
civil suits, sports, jokes, comic strips, 
and fiction. It would seem that white 
readers have had an opportunity to get 
an unreal picture of Negro life from 
their newspapers. However, the writer 
believes that there is a somewhat more 
favorable representation of Negroes in 
the Negro news articles of 1923 and 
1932 than in those of the earlier years 
included in this study. Certainly the 
Record has changed its policy with re- 
gard to Negroes since J. D. Stern pur- 
chased it in 1928. 


INFLUENCE Upon RactAu ATTITUDES 


It is difficult to estimate the influ- 
ence of newspaper reading upon racial 
attitudes. Generalizations concerning 
racial groups are often derived from 
impressions received of a few individ- 
uals, either by hearsay and myth or 
by actual contact. Whether the indi- 
viduals “known” are typical or excep- 
tional is an irrelevant matter to most 


people. Newspaper items, along with 
other types of stimulation, may start, 
modify, or reénforce such generaliza- 
tions. Regardless of what the Negro 
material published in the white news- 
papers of Philadelphia may have done 
to the personal opinions of individual 
whites, we have no reason to believe 
that this material has contributed to 
an aroused and aggressive public opin- 
ion against Negroes during the past 
twenty-eight years. 

The Philadelphia press might be 
more effective in changing racial atti- 
tudes, making them either more “fa- 
vorable” or more “unfavorable,” if the 
papers found that it helped circulation 
to give more attention to Negro ma- 
terial, or if the newspapers were pub- 
lished by persons with pronounced 
racial convictions, or if a definite pro- 
gram of propaganda were prescribed 
by a government. The omission of ra- 
cial identification in crime news (ex- 
cept in cases where it would assist in 
the apprehension of offenders), and 
the use of more non-crime material 
(other than accidents, sports, and 
comic strips) than is now printed, 
might help to modify racial beliefs. 
But much more than this would seem 
to be necessary. Either a comprehen- 
sive “educational” program in the 
press (plus the use of the movies, the 
radio, magazines, and textbooks), sup- 
ported by the government, or by a 
political party, or by some commission 
or foundation; or rather considerable 
economic and social changes; or both; 
will be required to affect seriously the 
racial attitudes of white Americans. 
Otherwise they will remain for a long 
time very much as they are now. 
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Current Literature on Negro Education 
BOOK REVIEWS 


A Catholic’s View of Race Relations? 


This book is a treatment of the doc- 
trine of race relations from the Catho- 
lic viewpoint. The author attempts to 
do four things: to set forth facts con- 
cerning race that no one can deny; to 
point out conclusions arrived at by 
persons who are generally accepted as 
authorities in the study of race; to 
give his own personal views on the 
subject and to suggest a practical pro- 
gram for the betterment of race rela- 
tions. The reader will find the book 
rewarding in many particulars; espe- 
cially in the author’s treatment of 
racial differences, the concept of race 
and the status of the American Negro; 
in his discussion of human rights, se- 
curity and segregation; also in the sec- 
tion on race prejudice, social equality 
and intermarriage and the presentation 
of a Catholic Interracial Program. 

The author produces scientific data 
from wide areas to prove that “Race” 
is a myth, that it is practically impos- 
sible to define race. He quotes approv- 
ingly the words of Franz Boas who 
says: “What we know as ‘race’ is 
largely a matter of environment. There 
is no such thing as ‘pure’ race. All Eu- 
ropean races are mixtures of many 
stocks, particularly so wherever you 
have a large group.” The author states 
himself that “the notion of race, a des- 
ignation for a given population group, 
is altogether too loose and uncertain 
for us to attach to it any universal note 
of superiority or inferiority.” Conclud- 
ing that the word “race” is highly am- 
biguous in treating of mutual rights 
and duties of racial groups, the author 
chooses to use instead the term “ethnic 
group” or the wider term, “population 
group.” He makes it clear that when 
he uses the term “racial group” he 


*La Farge, John, SJ., Interracial Justice. 
New York: American Press, 1937. Pp. 226. 
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means a type of population group, not 
“race” in the “strict sense.” 

The author is equally scientific in 
his treatment of racial differences, 
physical and mental. He holds that 
there is insufficient evidence to prove 
that the Negro possesses any “inherent 
physical difference of inferiority.” He 
contends further that “There appears 
to be no rational basis, and no factual 
proof, for attributing racial mental 
difference, that is mental difference 
based upon race as such, upon the sup- 
posed inherited traits of a race, to the 
members of the Negro group in the 
United States.” The author makes 
plain the fact that there is no racial 
differences that would justify one 
group in withholding from another the 
exercise of “national human rights.” 

In the treatment of moral differences 
LaFarge shows clearly that no conclu- 
sions as to group morality can be 
drawn from crime statistics; that the 
police, the judge and the jury have 
much to do with crime convictions and 
that the poor environmental conditions 
in which Negroes have to live account 
for much of the immorality found 
among them. It is at this very point, 
however, that the author reveals a lack 
of insight. In the section on moral re- 
sistance (p. 31 ff) the author seems to 
say that “it is true that the Negro is 
more immoral sexually than the white 
group but there is a reason. Any other 
group so exposed would be equally im- 
moral.” It is here that one might well 
take exception to the implication that 
the Negro is more immoral than the 
dominant group even if his immorality 
is explained on the basis of demoraliz- 
ing housing conditions and other de- 
grading factors. It is difficult to prove 
that the Negro is more immoral than 
the white man even when you grant 
that he has less opportunity to follow 
the light than his more fortunate white 
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brother. Certainly the members of the 
dominant group are no more moral 
than the members of the Negro group 
upon whom they have often emptied 
their immorality. What happened dur- 
ing the days of slavery tells its own 
story. The Negro slave was no more 
immoral than his white master. The 
members of the dominant group have 
not only contributed to the Negro’s 
delinquency that tends to make for 
immorality but they have actually 
participated in the immorality which 
makes them on any count just as im- 
moral. If privilege and opportunity 
carry responsibility the dominant 
group is more immoral than the sup- 
pressed group. Poor ignorant people, 
denied of the opportunity to develop 
may lack sophtisication and may be 
more brazen in what they do but to say 
or even to imply that they are in any 
way more predisposed to infractions of 
sexual morality is to imply too much. 
The author does not mean to be unfair 
here but he implies what he cannot 
prove. 

The section on the “Present Status 
of the Negro” (Chapter IV) is well 
done. He gives a onesided picture, 
however, when he says, “slavery, on 
the other hand, brought certain educa- 
tional advantages. It introduced the 
Negro to Christianity. Many Catholic 
slaveholders, exhorted and warned by 
Catholic Missionaries, instructed their 
charges in the elements of Christian- 
ity. On some of the plantations it was 
the custom for the entire body of 
slaves, from infants to the aged, to at- 
tend a regular course of catechetical 
instructions each year during Lent. 
Slaves attended mass and other church 
services with their masters, and re- 
ceived the Sacraments in company 
with them.” All this is true. But the 
converse is also true. Slavery brought 
many educational disadvantages to the 
Negro. It did not bring the Negro a 
prophetic religion but rather a sub- 
servient religion: “Slaves obey your 
masters” was a common admonition. 
Many Christian ministers told the 


slaves that their status was ordained 
of God. Much of the Christian religion 
that slavery brought the Negro proved 
to be a compensatory religion—an 
opiate for the people. In many re- 
spects, it brought the Negro a tainted 
Christianity, a Christianity that justi- 
fied slavery and fought to maintain it, 
a Christianity that upheld segregation 
even in the house of God. This is the 
other side and deserves consideration 
in any fair appraisal of what Chris- 
tianity brought the Negro slaves. 

The chapter on Human Rights is a 
fine exposition. Among the bases of 
human rights is the fact that “God 
created the world as a sphere of ac- 
tivity wherein His sons and daughters 
might perfect, develop, and evolve to 
the full that nature which they de- 
rived from their Creator” (p. 57). The 
author makes plain the assertion that 
human rights are created with man 
and are inherent in him. This being 
true man cannot forego his human 
rights. They cannot be conferred or 
taken away by social custom or mores. 
Human rights cannot be conferred by 
the civil state. The author believes 
that human rights are equal because 
all men are required to perfect their 
moral nature. As he sees it, it is 
against human rights to impose “un- 
equal oportunities of moral perfection 
where rights are equal, as it would be 
to provide unequal nourishment for 
equally healthy children of the same 
household” (pp. 62-63). 

Although the author has a whole 
chapter on segregation, one wonders 
why, in his chapter on “Specifications 
of Human Rights,” he did not list 
among them the freedom to buy where 
one pleases, freedom to worship in the 
church of his choice, and to attend 
public places without discrimination. 
Mr. LaFarge is basically sound when 
he says that there is no such thing as 
“Negro Rights.” “The essential human 
rights of Negroes do not appertain to 
them as Negroes, but simply as mem- 
bers of the human family. Human 
rights are not Negro rights, any more 
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than they are white rights or red- 
haired persons’ rights. They flow from 
the essential constituents of our na- 
ture, not from its accidental character- 
istics.” 

The chapter on the “Christian 
Teaching on Human Unity” is a brief 
survey of what the scriptures and the 
Catholic Church have to say on hu- 
man unity. Chapter IX is an adequate 
discussion on what security for the 
Negro or any other group means. It 
means that one has a right to be se- 
cure in all phases of life such as the 
economical, spiritual, political, legal, 
and social areas. The author is mis- 
leading when he gives the Y.M.C.A.’s 
the Y.W.C.A.’s, Negro secondary 
schools and colleges as examples of 
compensatory segregation by custom 
in contradistinction to segregation by 
law. In Southern United States the 
Christian Associations and Negro 
schools are not only segregated be- 
cause of custom but the law says they 
must be so. 

The most one-sided chapter in the 
book is the chapter on “Social Equal- 
ity and Intermarriage.” I would like 
to see less discussion on this subject. 
If in the course of human events inter- 
marriage is to be, nothing can stop it. 
If it is not to be, no power on earth 
can force it. As Gamaliel said to those 
who wanted to slay the apostles for 
their works, so say I of intermarriage: 
“for if this counsel or this work be of 
men, it will be overthrown, but if it is 
of God, ye will not be able to over- 
throw them; lest haply ye be found 
even to be fighting against God.” 

The author seems to do what so 
many writers on the subject set out 
to do. He attempts to prove to the 
members of the dominant group that 
Negroes will not want to force them- 
selves into the private, social life of 
white people if they (the white peo- 
ple) accord justice and fair play to 
the Negro. The discussion, like many 
others, tends to prove that the Negro 
is satisfied to marry within his own 
race and white people need have no 


worries at this point if the Negro ad- 
vances to significant levels, both eco- 
nomically and culturally. I suppose 
that it all means that if to deal justly 
and fairly with the Negro is likely to 
lead to intermarriage, it is better to 
continue the policy of injustice than 
to have intermarriage with justice. All 
that the author says of the Negro not 
wanting to rush in and mingle with 
other racial groups where he is not 
wanted is true; just as he doesn’t push 
himself on members of his own race 
when not wanted. But I would like for 
some one to point out that the fear of 
intermarriage is a reflection on the 
members of the dominant group and an 
insult to the members of the minority 
group. 

This fear is equivalent to saying: 
“T must not be decent to Negroes and 
give them equal opportunity to per- 
form in American society because if I 
do, white men will marry Negro wom- 
en and white women will marry Negro 
men. So in order to protect ourselves 
from falling in love with and marrying 
Negroes we must restrict them and 
keep them down.” How could it be 
otherwise since marriage is a contract 
between two individuals and a mem- 
ber of the Negro group could never 
marry a member of the dominant 
group without the latter’s willingness 
and consent. It is an insult to the 
Negro because the assumption is that 
the Negro is always seeking an oppor- 
tunity to mix with and to marry white 
people. Nothing is farther from the 
truth. 

The author goes on to state: “In 
point of fact as the Negro group be- 
comes culturally advanced, there ap- 
pears no corresponding tendency to 
seek intermarriage with those of other 
races. Nor is it likely to appear in our 
day and time.” Is it not just as likely 
that as the Negro advances in eco- 
nomic power and cultural attainment 
that there will be a tendency on the 
part of white people to object less to 
intermarriage? Why make all discus- 
sions of intermarriage one-sided? 
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The chapters dealing with Catholic 
education for Negroes is informative; 
also the chapters on “A Catholic Inter- 
racial Program” and “The Church’s 
Work for the Negro.” The program is 
not particularly challenging. It in- 
cludes prayer, example, and direct ac- 
tivity. I expected that chapter to be 
the most stimulating and challenging 
of them all. This is not the case. 

The Church’s educational and re- 
ligious program is one-sided and pa- 
ternalistic. One gets the impression 
that the emphasis is on what the 
Church does for the Negro rather than 
placing the emphasis upon a coopera- 
tive basis whereby the Negro partici- 
pates and makes his contribution along 
with the rest. The Negro seems to be 
treated as a thing apart from the 
Church, an object from whom some- 
thing is to be done. The idea of reci- 
procity is slight. As a Catholic, the 
author gives the impression that he is 
biased in favor of the Catholic Church. 
In places he seems to say that the 
Catholic Church has more to offer the 
Negro than other institutions or 
churches. 

Even with the limitations (primarily 
by implications) pointed out above, it 
is a good book and deserves wide cir- 
culation. 

BENJAMIN E. Mays, Dean 
School of Religion 


Howard University 


Negro Art? 


Since the first Amy E. Springarn 
prizes in Negro literature and art, arti- 
cles and monographs dealing with some 
phase of Negro art have literally 
poured forth in all sorts of publica- 
tions. But journalistic and critical in- 
terests in Negro art have during the 
past three years experienced a slacking 
of effort. It may be fairly surmised 
that the recent book by Dr. Benjamin 
Brawley, “The Negro Genius,” and 


* Locke, Alain, Negro Art: Past and Pres- 
ent, Washington: Associates in Negro Folk 
Education, 1936. Pp. 122. 


this booklet by Dr. Locke are intended 
to stir up again a lively public concern 
in the activities of Negro painters, 
sculptors and craftsmen. 

Negro Art: Past and Present is more 
than a promotive excursus upon the 
theme of Negro art: It seeks to re- 
evaluate all that has gone before—to 
show the broad implications and social 
parallels of its subject-matter, what 
the ancestry of Negro art may be and 
what future it may look forward to. 
This would seem a very big task for a 
booklet of 122 pages. Before one has 
read half-way through this little work, 
it has become apparent that its author 
has chosen no logical plan for its com- 
position. The first chapter or section 
deals with “Negro Art Past and Pres- 
ent,’ and includes some theoretical 
statements as to how and why the Ne- 
gro lost his aesthetic heritage when 
brought to America. This is followed 
immediately by a chapter on “The 
Negro Artist and Negro Art” which 
has to do with the author’s impression 
that the Negro artist, after long es- 
trangement from racial subject-matter, 
has at last become reconciled to its 
demands. Follows, then, a brief discus- 
sion of “Early Negro Artists,” whom 
Dr. Locke regards as merely “conven- 
tional or imitative.’ Thereupon, he 
calls out a new criterion for Negro ar- 
tists in order to account for the Euro- 
pean success of H. O. Tanner and Meta 
Vaux Warrick (Fuller), and to ac- 
count, further, for the unrestricted sub- 
ject-matter of May Howard Jackson’s 
sculpture. Two “filling” chapters, 
“Burope Discovers Negro Art” and 
“American Art Discovers the Negro,” 
are interpolated between the more 
pertinent discussion of the Negro who 
takes his place in American art and 
African Negro art. One can see plainly 
that Dr. Locke must have found it dif- 
ficult to gather sufficient material to 
fill 122 pages without repeating him- 
self many times. Greater condensation 
would have made this a very much 
more readable study. The origins and 


style of African art, to which Dr. 
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Locke would make the indigenous 
brand beholden, is relegated to the final 
chapter of the booklet, whereas its 
proper location, by topical rights, 
would be the initial chapter thereof. 

The assumption of authority, and 
the “adapted” character of the lan- 
guage tell us that this work must be 
intended for the use of laymen who 
are but little informed on matters per- 
taining to art. It seems directed, al- 
though its author does not himself say 
so, to the student of high-school or col- 
lege freshman age. At the close of each 
chapter is placed a set of questions for 
discussion correlated with the preced- 
ing material. These questions tend to 
enforce the information and the rea- 
soning contained in the booklet. The 
reading references for chapters I, III, 
V, VII seem sparse and inadequate. 

One may confidently assert that 
this work is one continuous plea for 
racialism in Negro art. Perhaps un- 
consciously its author takes the posi- 
tion of a segregationist in Negro-white 
cultural relations and attitudes. Segre- 
gated in body, the Negro, from his 
point of view, must be segregated in 
mind as well. In consideration of this 
view it is somewhat startling to find 
numerous eloquent passages in praise 
of universalism, abstractionism and 
super-racial stylism, goals that lie be- 
yond the range of the purely “racial- 
ist” artist. 

Naturally, we ask why it should not 
be just as fair for the Negro artist to 
caricature the white subject as it is 
for the white artist to delineate the 
black man obectively. The reverse of 
this suggested counterpoise actually 
throve during anti-slavery days, when 
Negro artists made good portraits of 
whites who, nevertheless, subscribed to 
gawkish lithographs lampooning the 
Negro. If Negroes can write satirical 
articles against white prejudices and 
the crazy anti-black social taboos, the 
Negro artist can just as easily draw 
and carve satirical] pictures. 

It is not clear how Dr. Locke would 
have the artist make use of African 


art. While he extols the fantasies de- 
veloped by Picasso, Brancusi, Modi- 
gliani upon primitive esoterica; he 
makes no solid distinction between 
their aims and those of the truly primi- 
tive artist, nor between their aims and 
those of the academicians who copy 
Greek art. The resultant confusion is 
very serious, indeed, when we consider 
that the behavior of men like Matisse, 
Picasso, Auguste Mambour and even 
Brancusi may be regarded, for lack of 
explanation, as mere grave-searching 
and not as modern creative art. Fur- 
thermore, it becomes increasingly dif- 
ficult to understand how the fact that 
Rubens, Watteau, Nattier, Reynolds, 
and other European artists occasional- 
ly painted a Negro face, could possibly 
be construed as an object lesson to 
Americans in the painting of a Negro 
subject. Nor can it be proved through 
this that Europeans respect the Negro 
more. 

Apart from these dubious claims, as- 
sertions, and ideas, the little volume 
does contain some interesting material, 
especially with reference to the Negro 
taking his place in American art. It is 
regrettable, however, that lack of suf- 
ficient information on the early Negro 
artists and craftsmen led the author to 
make certain mistakes in classifica- 
tion, just as his zeal for antithetic 
groupings among the late painters and 
sculptors has caused him to set up 
doubtful divisions, categories, and 
titles like “Modernist” and “Tradi- 
tionalist.” 

This booklet suffers additionally 
through poor proof-reading. As for ex- 
ample, the attribution of Rasselas, 
Prince of Ethiopia to Voltaire instead 
of Samuel Johnson; and the miscalling 
of the names of Juan de Pareja and of 
Francis Barber, the latter, not Sam- 
uel Brown, having been the servant of 
Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

Grateful as we must be for all at- 
tempts to give the Negro artist recog- 
nition and to review his work sys- 
tematically we must admit that this 
booklet adds little to our knowledge 
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of what he has done. We are hardly 
aided in our efforts to understand and 
appreciate Negro art by a work that 
contains not a single illustrative re- 
production of a work of art. Some ex- 
cuse must be made for a study that at- 
tempts to explore the linkages that the 
contemporary Negro artist has with 
national and international art trends. 
The writer finds it difficult, however, 
to excuse glaring errors of fact and of 
critical interpretation. 

James A. PoRTER 

Dept. of Art 

Howard University 


A Real Poet? 


As the only biography of Paul Lau- 
rence Dunbar to be published singly 
this effort informs but does not move 
the reader. This is regrettable because 
of the undisputed creative ability of 
the biographer, the familiar nature of 
the subject’s life, the altar of praise 
on which American readers have 
placed the best Negro poet, and the 
neglect by independent scholars of 
this semi-legendary figure. After one 
has read the present study one feels 
that there still is real need for a good 
biography of Dunbar, one which lifts 
this poet above race patriotism, and 
popular idolatry and presents him 
through reinterpretation as a man 
moving painfully through a bewilder- 
ing age of transition. 

Mr. Brawley in his slender, well 
phrased volume of 159 pages has sug- 
gested that he senses this need. If you 
believe that Paul Laurence Dunbar’s 
contribution is only one of the many 
phases of the sentimental treatment of 
the Negro so popular in the post Civil 
War period, the first chapter will prove 
enlightening and mildly challenging. 
Dunbar is presented as not only out- 
distancing such members of the “local 
color” school as Russell, Page, and 
Harris in a sincere and respectfully 
humorous treatment of the Negro but 

* Brawley, Benjamin, Paul Laurence Dun- 


bar. Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1936. Pp. 159. 


also as offering and effecting, at what 
we might call the psychological mo- 
ment, the shaping of attitudes toward 
the Negro. If like Braithwaite, you 
consider Dunbar the end of a noble 
race tradition you will find suggested 
in this chapter that the poet marks in- 
deed the beginning of a régime. The 
thought is expressed in this manner: 


Paul Dunbar was thus a genius working 
in his own right. It is also necessary, how- 
ever, to consider him in relation to his age. 
He appeared at a time of extraordinary im- 
port for his country and the world. On all 
the great continents politics had come to the 
end of an era and stood on the threshold 
of a new day. In every phase of life mighty 
movements were astir, and one could not 
avoid a sense of impending change. No one 
could tell what the future would bring. 


Departing from these more critical 
objectives Professor Brawley with 
more spread but not as much depth ac- 
quaints the reader with the bare items 
of Dunbar’s troubled career. With ad- 
mirable schoolman’s accuracy the au- 
thor reviews through six chapters the 
familiar facts of Dunbar’s life. We 
follow the poet from his humble be- 
ginning as a slender obedient son of 
a Dayton washerwoman through the 
struggles of an elevator operator, im- 
mature writer, and platform reader to 
a silently tragic end as the acknowl- 
edged dean of race letters. A noticeably 
sympathetic treatment of Dunbar, of- 
ten bordering on objectionable author- 
ial intervention, characterizes this part 
of Mr. Brawley’s study. These are ex- 
amples of the bludgeoning statements: 


In Dunbar’s time, however, black was not 
fashionable. The burden still rested upon the 
Negro to prove that he could do what any 
other man could do, and in America that 
meant to use the white man’s technique and 
meet the white man’s standard of excellence. 
It was to this task that Dunbar addressed 
himself. This was the test that he felt he 
had to satisfy, and not many will doubt that 
he met it admirably. 

This incident brings up something that 
was more than once mentioned to Dunbar’s 
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discredit in the few years he had to live— 
the matter of his drinking. This is especially 
to be accounted for by the state of his health 
and his manner of composition. We have 
already seen that after serious illness in the 
spring of 1899 he more often resorted to ar- 
tificial means to spur himself to his best ef- 
fort. He was at the height of his fame; com- 
missions and contracts were pouring upon 
him; he frequently worked under tremen- 
dous pressure. What was quite as important, 
however, was his habit after a heavy task 
was done. In the reaction from the strain 
of the sustained effort to which he had been 
subjected, he frequently attempted nothing 
for days; and it was in such intervals, when 
he felt physically exhausted, that -he would 
sometimes drink heavily. Except in such pe- 
riods as these the matter had little bearing 
upon his work. 


No serious student of biography will 
object to partiality or to a sympathetic 
treatment of a subject, but serious stu- 
dents will object to biography which is 
tinged with noticeable hero worship 
and carries direct statements intended 
to explain away faults. 

The author, however, reveals his 
ability to be impartial in such sections 
as these, most of which fall in the 
last chapter of his study devoted to a 
final estimate of the poet and his con- 
tributions: 


Dunbar’s conception of his art was based 
on his theory of life. He felt that he was 
first of all a man, then an American, and 
incidentally a Negro. To a world that looked 
upon him primarily as a Negro and wanted 
to hear from him simply in his capacity as 
a Negro, he was thus a little difficult to 
understand. He never regarded the dialect 
poems as his best work, and, as he said in 
the eight lines entitled “The Poet,” when 
one tried to sing of the greatest themes in 
life, it was hard to have the world praise 
only “a jingle in a broken tongue.” 

If our poet, however, must be saved from 
extravagant encomium, he must also not re- 
ceive undue dispraise; and this has too often 
been the tendency in recent years. 

We have seen how in such a poem as “To 
the South” Dunbar missed an opportunity 


for forthright expression; and not one of 
his four novels was an unqualified success. 
He would doubtless have been startled, how- 
ever, if he had been told that he was not 
sufficiently sympathetic with the Negro 
worker, and it was certainly not his intention 
to look simply to the past. 


None of the quotations have the direct 
and unapologetic force of Vernon Log- 
gins in “The Negro Author” when he 
writes “Among the American writers 
who have been unable to judge what 
they could and could not do Dunbar 
is conspicuous”; but the reader will re- 
gret that more sections like these do 
not appear in the biography. 

In the fina] sentence the author sug- 
gests that Dunbar’s real title to fame 
is his assertion of “the right to live and 
love and be happy.” Throughout the 
biography the author has failed to 
present a distinct personality answer- 
ing this description. Dunbar as here 
delineated is a notebook picture. The 
notebook contains three divisions— 
three purposes; a treatise on the poet 
and his age, the facts of the poet’s 
life, and a discussion of poetry as an 
art. We quickly sense the separate na- 
ture of these purposes. They remain 
apart. They are never fused into a 
subtly convincing study. In this age 
of marital incompatability the difficul- 
ties which Dunbar experienced are dis- 
missed in a mere 


Suddenly came the crash, a sorrow’s crown 
of sorrow. Early in 1902 the poet and his 
gifted wife separated, and the beautiful home 
was broken up. There were no formal pro- 
ceedings, and thenceforth each of the two 
was very gracious in any reference to the 
other. 


or 


In “A Lost Dream” the author speaks of 
a joy that he once knew but that is no 
longer his. Together he and his love had 
fared hand in hand, and he had known the 
joy of companionship. When days were bleak 
and winds were rude, she was by his side; 
and in summer, remembering the Catskills, 
he recalled that “the bird’s call and the 
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water’s drone” and “the waterfall that sang 
all night” were for them alone. Now all was 
changed, and the dream was shattered; but 
how could such a dream possess him so? 


A respectfully detailed treatment of 
Dunbar as a husband would aid great- 
ly in our understanding him and his 
art. Make no mistake. Mr. Brawley’s 
study is not being judged for what it 
fails to be but rather for what it be- 
gins and fails to complete—by the 
fire which reaches the spark, instead of 
the flame stage. Many aspects of Dun- 
bar’s personality are quickly men- 
tioned but left unexplained. 
Brawley’s frail study leaves the 

reader with too many unanswered 
questions about the poet laureate of 
black America. We have a longing to 
meet a flesh and blood Dunbar and to 
understand his times. There must be a 
beginning. This effort, therefore, is to 
be praised for indicating the oppor- 
tunities which are open for a genu- 
inely human study of Dunbar—one 
lacking mawkishness. 

Hittary C. TuHorne, Head 

Department of English 

West Virginia State College 


A Study in Race Relations’ 


Very little emphasis has been placed 
by students of Negro literature on the 
contemporary race novel. When, 
therefore, in about one hundred pages 
an attempt is made to examine eight- 
een novels written from 1914 to the 
present by eleven Negroes and to pre- 
sent the composite opinion on race re- 
lations as reflected in these examples 
of prose fiction, one must admire the 
novelty of the undertaking but ques- 
tion the adequacy of the space selected. 

This commentary on the contem- 
porary Negro novel, which first saw 
the light as a thesis at the University 
of Iowa, begins with a chapter en- 
titled “Backgrounds.” In this there is a 
hastily drawn prospectus of the forces 

‘Ford, Nick Aaron, The Contemporary 


Negro Novel. Boston: Meador Publishing 
Company, 1936. Pp. 108. 


at work in the period covered by the 
study which must be understood be- 
fore the fiction can be intelligently 
studied. The forces are listed in the fol- 
lowing manner: the organization of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, the World 
War, and the great migration from 
South to North and from country to 
city for industrial employment. 

Mr. Ford organizes his findings 
under the main divisions: “(1) Atti- 
tudes of and toward the Negro, (2) 
Attitudes of the Negro which the ma- 
jority of the writers approve, (3) 
Characteristics of Negro life which 
tend to emphasize the differences of 
the races, (4) Treatment of white char- 
acters.” The author admits that these 
divisions may be awkward and that 
they overlap, but he is “convinced that 
it is the most easily comprehended 
method.” Herein lies one of the weak- 
nesses of the work in structure. The 
original thesis form has not been lost. 
Mr. Ford fails to realize that it is one 
thing to accumulate material and quite 
another to write a book. The findings 
are presented in semi-outline form. The 
skeleton nature of this presentation 
robs the work of a readableness which 
is promised in the introduction. This 
weakness prevents the real realization 
of the author’s purpose, that of pre- 
senting in popular form the attitudes 
and viewpoints which are advanced by 
Negro novelists. The author sets out to 
avoid technical details, but fails to see 
that a technical structure is equally 
discouraging. 

The difficulty in reading the body of 
the work is relieved by well chosen 
selections taken from the specimen 
novels and_ illustrating particular 
points of view. These selections are 
clear and pointed. To illustrate the 
prejudice which is manifested by one 
group of Negroes toward another Mr. 
Ford uses the following passage from 
Wallace Thurman’s The Blacker the 
Berry: 

Get a diploma? What did it mean to her? 
College? Perhaps. A job? Perhaps again. 
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She was going to have a high school diploma, 
but it would mean nothing to her whatever. 
The tragedy of her life was that she was 
too black. Her face and not a slender roll of 
ribbon-bound parchment was to be her fu- 
ture identification tag in society. High 
school diploma indeed! What she needed 
was an efficient bleaching agent, a magic 
cream that would remove the unwelcome 
black mask from her face and make her 
more like her fellowmen. 


This volume is too short to ade- 
quately deal with the sociological as- 
pects of the race novels of the troubled 
period since 1914, yet the author at- 
tempts in a five-page, concluding chap- 
ter a literary estimate. In this attempt 
he seems to stray from his unity of 
purpose and to lose his singleness of 
vision. He concludes first, that the 
novel was used by writers chiefly be- 
cause at the time the novel was the 
most available medium of expression; 
secondly, that the technique of the 
race novels challenges comparison with 
other American novels of the period; 
thirdly, that the personalities of the 
authors are plainly visible in their 
works; and fourthly, that the artistic 
standing of these novels when ap- 
praised is found to be negative. 

The quarrels which we have with 
Mr. Ford over this section are many. 
Why apologize for the propaganda 
novel as utilized at this particular time 
by the Negro. The author seems not 
to realize that from the beginning of 
the history of Negro literary expres- 
sion in America propaganda, of either 
a direct or subtle nature, has been the 
black man’s weapon. The second quar- 
rel is over the author’s failure to con- 
vince us that Negro novels challenge 
comparison with other American nov- 
els of the period. Main Street attracts 
world attention. The Blacker the Berry 
scarcely makes a stir in Negro Ameri- 
ca. The third quarrel is over the super- 
ficial nature of this section. The sur- 
face nature of the discussion is best 
illustrated by a passage taken from the 
author’s fourth observation: 
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But could we expect the Negro to pro- 
duce an artistic novel? Beset by prejudice, 
segregation, and unequal opportunities; ridi- 
culed, condemned, and looked down upon 
by the majority of his fellow citizens, it 
would be a miracle indeed if he could wrap 
the cloak of indifference about him, dip his 
pen in the ink of Lethean inspiration, and 
bring forth a work of pure art. As long as 
conditions remain as they are, I fear that 
such a miracle may never happen. 


Mr. Ford’s readiness to pronounce the 
production of a really artistic novel by 
the Negro a miracle must strike one 
as over-statement. 

Although this work, which interprets 
the novels of Hughes, McKay, Fauset, 
Fisher, Schuyler, Larsen, DuBois, 
White, and other popular Negro writ- 
ers of our age, has an awkward struc- 
ture, un-unified purpose, a racy move- 
ment, and a superficial literary es- 
timate; it will prove an aid to a reader 
wishing to gain at a glance the chief 
attitudes on race as portrayed by these 
writers of prose fiction. 

Hitutery C. Tuorne, Head 
Department of English 
West Virginia State College 


Culture Conflict in South Africa? 


The “dark” continent has acquired a 
good many prominent (and, it appears, 
rather permanent) white spots. South 
Africa has a large and firmly rooted 
white population. East Africa is ab- 
sorbing Europeans in increasing num- 
bers. Mussolini has promised to plant 
Fascist hordes in Ethiopia. North Afri- 
ca has long been invaded. Only west 
and equatorial Africa have so far es- 
caped—and this because of a climate 
so severe that white settlement is well- 
nigh impossible. Thus the slogan 
“Africa for the Africans” implies a 
good deal more than a defensive ges- 
ture—to have any practical meaning 
at all today it must be terribly aggres- 
sive. If Africa is ever again to be the 


*Hunter, Monica, Reaction to Conquest. 
London: Oxford University Press. 1936. Pp. 
582. 
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exclusive possession of the African, it 
will have to be recaptured, not merely 
physically but culturally. For the 
European invasion of Africa has meant 
that the black man has lost not only 
his country, his independence, his land, 
most of his wealth, but also that as a 
result of his unavoidable daily contact 
with the white poacher he is losing 
much of his historical culture. 

The social anthropologist revels in 
the discovery of an isolated, untouched 
primitive culture, which may be 
analyzed in its condition of pristine 
purity, and it is not many years since 
Africa afforded him an excellent play- 
ground. But the social anthropologist 
working in Africa today has to reckon 
with a greatly changed and much more 
complicated situation. The study of 
contemporary Africa is one of culture 
contact and culture change, of native 
culture in its reaction to the impact 
of European influences. So fluid have 
been the European influences in Africa 
that in most instances a picture of un- 
touched native culture can be pre- 
sented only by relying upon the dim- 
ming memories of elder natives who 
may be induced to recall how things 
were done before the white man came. 
This method of “historical reconstruc- 
tion” is regarded as a form of scientific 
hari-kari by many anthropologists, 
particularly by those who belong to the 
“functional” school, of which Professor 
Malinowski of the London School of 
Economics is the leading exponent. But 
to study culture contact (or “accultu- 
ration,” as it is slickly referred to on 
the Western side of the Atlantic) in 
Africa is currently fashionable. Cer- 
tainly it is a realistic approach. It not 
only attempts to describe the African 
as he lives but, in those areas where 
white settlers are becoming a perma- 
nent part of the population, it also 
touches upon the ever-pregnant sub- 
ject of race-relations. 

It is precisely in this field of culture 
contact and conflict that Miss Hunter 
has worked, and by any standard of 
values, she has indeed worked well. She 


presents a judicious combination of 
the historical and functional methods 
of analysis. As the daughter of mis- 
sionaries born and reared in Lovedale, 
a South African missionary institution, 
she lived in intimate touch with the 
Bantu people, their life and language. 
“In South Africa today,” writes the 
author, “ it is evident to the most casu- 
al observer that in the meeting of Ban- 
tu and European cultures both are 
modified. .. . This book deals with one 
aspect of this culture contact—the ef- 
fect of contact with Europeans upon a 
Bantu community.” The group she has 
selected for her study are the Pondo 
(Mpondo), a native tribe living be- 
tween the provinces of the Cape and 
Natal. The Pondo are generally con- 
sidered to be somewhat backward in 
respect to other native tribes in the 
Union of South Africa. Their territory, 
Pondoland, was annexed by the Cape 
in 1894. They have been less intensely 
subjected to European influences than 
the neighboring Bantu tribes. They 
have retained in large measure their 
ancient tribal domains, and their land 
problem is less acute than that of other 
native tribes in South Africa. In this 
lengthy volume the author devotes her- 
self to the Pondo reaction to European 
contact within the three distinct sec- 
tions of the Bantu community: (a) 
the native reserves; (b) the urban 
communities (East London and Gra- 
hamstown); (c) on the European- 
owned farms in the Eastern Province. 
Approximately four-fifths of the book 
is devoted to the first of these three 
sections of the group. But in respect 
to each section there is given a descrip- 
tion of contemporary economic and 
political life, social organization, and 
religious and magical beliefs. 

The book covers almost six hundred 
pages because the author has deter- 
mined to permit “the voice of Africa” 
to have the fullest possible audition. 
She constantly employs the method of 
using the direct African voice—of hav- 
ing the people studied describe their 
own customs and feelings. In meticu- 
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lous detail every aspect of Pondo 
tribal life is described through native 
informants, rich personal observations, 
and a great number of case histories. 
Miss Hunter is to be commended also 
for the care exercised in avoiding the 
temptation constantly confronting the 
field-worker to play up the spectacular 
aspects of the culture studied—the 
ritual killings, marriage ceremonies, 
and dances—rather than devoting, as 
she has done, serious attention to the 
more prosaic but vital every-day as- 
pects of native life. She has demon- 
strated great skill and patience as a 
field-worker, an ability to win the con- 
fidence of the natives, and rare talent 
at description of all she observed. 

This study is so comprehensive that 
only a feeble effort can be made to 
indicate its significant contributions to 
the knowledge concerning African peo- 
ples. The key to the contact between 
the Bantu and the European is the 
familiar stereotype of “superior” and 
“inferior” peoples. The author states 
that the Europeans came as a “con- 
quering race” and that “the vast ma- 
jority of Europeans still maintain such 
a strong belief in the superiority of 
their race as such, that they hold that 
any European is necessarily ‘superior’ 
to any Bantu.” This belief finds so- 
cietal expression and fortification in 
the social and industrial color bar. The 
fundamental contact between the races 
is economic (since the African’s labor 
is indispensable to the exploitation of 
the country’s wealth) , and because the 
European is generally the employer, 
the European and Bantu meet as mas- 
ter and servant. Miss Hunter reveals 
a growing criticism and dislike of 
Europeans and an increasing spirit of 
nationalism among the natives, which 
expresses itself in the submergence of 
tribal differences, the rise of Bantu 
churches, the organization of an “Afri- 
can National Congress” and of a Ban- 
tu Trades Union with a strong political 
bias, and numerous other purely Afri- 
can movements. 

In her introductory chapter Miss 
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Hunter succinctly sums up the forces 
of conflict and change historically at 
work in this community: 


The clash is primarily economic. A so- 
ciety poorly developed economically, and 
laying emphasis on the importance of com- 
mon rather than of individual wealth, meets 
a highly developed, industrialized, and eco- 
nomically individualistic society. There is 
a struggle for land and a conflict of interests 
over labor. The restriction of land and the 
introduction of money and of new goods 
which are wanted alters the internal 
economy of the reserves, and large numbers 
go out to work for Europeans in labor cen- 
ters. For the Bantu agricultural and indus- 
trial revolutions are telescoped—the neces- 
sity and possibility of developing agriculture, 
and the growth of a large population em- 
ployed in industry, and entirely dependent 
upon wages, come at once, and radical 
changes follow one another with even greater 
speed than they did in Europe. 


Three main forces of change are per- 
ceived: the economic, altering the in- 
ternal economy and driving many out 
to work for the European; the politi- 
cal, “which even non-Marxists may 
argue was historically but an offshoot 
of the economic, since the extension of 
political control in Africa was engen- 
dered by the desire to secure, or to pre- 
vent other nations from securing, eco- 
nomic contro] . . .”; and the religious, 
including evangelistic, medical and 
educational work. 

The author presents a clear and de- 
tailed picture of the organization of 
Pondo family life, of the economic or- 
ganization of the native society, in 
which cattle play a vital réle in the 
satisfaction of economic and sexual 
needs, as a basis of social status, and 
in the preservation of cordial relations 
with the ancestral spirits. They are 
jealous of their land and are justly 
fearful that if mineral wealth should 
be discovered on it they will be de- 
prived of it as their neighboring tribes 
have been; “so even children are 
warned to tell no European where iron 
ore is to be found.” Practically every 
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Pondo made works for Europeans at 
some time or other in order to pay 
taxes and to buy articles of European 
manufacture. Many natives remain in 
debt to the white traders; grain is sold, 
often to pay taxes, and is frequently 
bought back at much higher prices. 

Schools on the European model have 
been introduced, there being 244 Na- 
tive schools with an enrolment of 
13,066, and with 353 teachers. But they 
are apparently very inefficient and the 
Bantu themselves are apathetic 
toward them. European influences 
have caused a complete and confusing 
disruption in the customary relation- 
ships between adults and children. 

There are excellent chapters on 
childhood and marriage customs, in- 
cluding ukulobola, or the passage of 
cattle from the groom’s group to that 
of the bride, which has so often been 
misinterpreted by Europeans as the 
purchase of wives. The treatment of 
the ancestor cult is a fine study in the 
operation of sanctions for respect and 
authority upon which a social and 
political system in a native society is 
based. Similarly, witchcraft and magic, 
which play an important part still in 
the life of these people, are thoroughly 
and soberly considered. Though her- 
self the daughter of missionaries, the 
author shows no strong bias toward 
Christianity, which is seen as some- 
thing of a disintegrating force in the 
tribal community, tending to weaken 
the ancestor cult and the authority of 
the chief, but at the same time assist- 
ing the native in his problem of adap- 
tation to the new conditions resulting 
from economic contact with the Euro- 
pean. 

Political organization is carefully 
described and it is stated that even 
among the “dressed” (Christian) and 
educated Pondo, there is a strong de- 
sire for the restoration of the lost 
power of the native chiefs. 

Social disintegration at its worst is 
seen in the chapters on urban life. In 
the description of the conditions under 
which the natives on European farms 
live there is much to remind us of the 





status of the American sharecroppers. 

The final chapter on “Tendencies” 
will be found particularly stimulating. 
The author sees the main problem as 
one of considering how chaos may be 
avoided when the inevitable contacts 
between these groups occur. The dis- 
cussion remains within the confines of 
the existing economic and _ political 
order, of course. Quite candidly it is 
admitted that “territorial segration of 
Bantu and European in the Union is 
impossible because Europeans are pre- 
pared neither to provide the necessary 
land nor to give up the use of cheap 
Native labor,” and it follows there- 
fore, that “schemes in the Union for 
the Bantu to ‘develop on his own lines’ 
must remain merely pious hopes.” An 
important section in this chapter is 
devoted to quotations indicating 
“what Bantu think about it.” There is 
found an undercurrent of keen discon- 
tent and unrest among the Bantu to- 
day. 

To some, this work may seem un- 
necessarily long and at times tedious 
reading, due to detailed recording of 
the words of the Bantu informants. 
But those who find such passages un- 
interesting and are willing to accept 
the author’s word for it may easily 
skip them. There is no attempt to of- 
fer any pat solution of the problems 
so clearly defined, nor, as an anthro- 
pologist, does the author presume to 
indulge in social criticism. But the 
material itself is a powerful indictment 
of the situation brought about by the 
operation of the European economic 
system in South Africa. There is an 
abundant number of fine illustrations. 

Raupex J. BUNCHE 
Associate Professor of 
Political Science 
Howard University 


African Survivals in the New 
World! 
The African ancestors of the Negro 
inhabitants of the New World were 


‘Herskovits, Melville J. and Frances S., 
Suriname Folk-Lore, New York: Columbia 


University Press, 1936. Pp. 766. 
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torn from their native cultural milieus 
and unceremoniously dumped in the 
midst of an alien, mainly hostile cul- 
ture. But the African, like any migrat- 
ing people, brought his native culture 
with him, and it must have been a 
source of great social comfort to him 
that in this new, slave-ridden society 
he could turn to his own cultural forms, 
until, at least, he could accommodate 
himself to the forms of the strange cul- 
ture. The tenacity of the African cul- 
ture thus transplanted in the New 
World is a fruitful subject for the re- 
searches of social anthropologists, yet 
one which has been mildly explored. 
Due to the indiscriminate mixing of 
the members of the various tribes dur- 
ing the slave period, conditions were 
not at all favorable for the perpetua- 
tion of African institutions on the new 
soil. Blacks, as frequently as not, found 
themselves cultural strangers even in 
the presence of other blacks whose 
tribal cultures showed wide variations. 
Through succeeding generations strong 
influences steadily attacked the re- 
maining vestiges of aboriginal African 
culture, for which the culture of the 
Western world was being continually 
substituted. But culture is a vital, 
growing, living process. It is not easily 
annihilated, even when its bearers are 
transplanted, as were the Negroes of 
the New World. New cultural forms 
may be substituted for or superim- 
posed upon the old, but many of the 
original roots survive, for man’s cul- 
tural memory is long. 

The Negro populations of the New 
World are an excellent reservoir of 
data on the subjects of culture sur- 
vival, assimilation and change. Among 
the Negro peoples inhabiting North, 
Central, and South America, and the 
Caribbean Islands, cultural studies can 
be made ranging from the virtually 
complete disintegration and submer- 
gence of African culture forms to the 
retention of many purely African cul- 
ture survivals, as among the Negroes 
of Dutch Guiana, whose culture is the 
subject of the excellent study under 
consideration. Among some New 


World Negroes obvious African sur. 
vivals are to be discovered, especially 
in such aspects of the cultural process 
as language, phonetics, folk-lore (tales, 
riddles and proverbs), superstitions, 
dreams, music, art, cooking, motor be- 
havior, religious practices, and even 
games, such as the African game of 
Wari still played in some of the Carib- 
bean Islands. 

Professor and Mrs. Herskovits, the 
authors of this thoroughly scholarly 
work, have devoted their serious at- 
tention to the study of African sur- 
vivals among New World Negroes. 
Their pursuit of this interest has led 
them on extensive field-trips to the 
West Coast of Africa, Haiti, the West 
Indies, and South America. In their 
numerous publications they have pre- 
sented compelling evidence of the 
virility and tenacity of African cul- 
ture, as well as vivid descriptions of 
its forms. In this large volume there is 
presented a wealth of new and vital 
material on a highly significant Negro 
culture. 

This study has to do with the cul- 
tures of the coastal Negroes and the 
Bush-Negroes of the upper Suriname 
River in Dutch Guiana, South Amer- 
ica. The principal concern is with the 
coastal Negroes (chiefly in the city of 
Paramaribo); only the folklore and 
music of the Bush-Negroes is consid- 
ered. The Paramaribo Negroes are said 
to differentiate between the urban, the 
plantation and “small bush” people, 
and the inhabitants of the “big bush” 
of the interior—the “Djukas,” not only 
on geographical but on racial lines. 
In the population are found Negroes, 
whites, American Indians, Hindus, 
Javanese, and Chinese. But since the 
slavery period there has been no great 
amount of race-crossing between these 
groups, the authors inform us, though 
there exists a considerable mulatto 
population in the coastal area, which 
harks back to the crossing between 
master and slaves before manumission. 
The most common crossing today is 
between Indian men and Negro wom- 
en. Children born of such crossing are, 
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according to the tradition of the 
colony, regarded as Negroes and enter 
the Negro group. The town Negroes 
frown upon crossing and satirize it in 
proverbs as “Greed makes her marry 
a mulatto.” 

The authors have deliberately sin- 
gled out those practices which are 
characteristic of the Negro group in 
the colony, 7.e., following the general 
idiom of the colony, “those who are 
either actually of full African descent” 
or who, showing some evidence of ra- 
cial mixture, “choose to be identified 
with this Negro group by adhering to 
the practices which distinguish the Ne- 
gro population as such from the rest of 
the inhabitants of the city.” It is not 
contended, however, that even this 
characteristically Negro culture is free 
from European and Indian traits; in- 
deed, it is asserted that “all of the 
more generalized aspects” of their life 
tend, in their external aspects “to 
emphasize its European character.” 
Still another caution observed by the 
writers is well worth full quotation: 

. inferences have too frequently been 
drawn from descriptions of African and 
African-like customs of a fear-ridden, super- 
stitution obsessed people who lead paranoiac 
lives because of the structure of their super- 
natural world. That such deductions are less 
than half truths is evident to those who 
study ritual not as material for cataloguing, 
but as something which illuminates the life 
and the values in life of the people investi- 
gated. The customs herein set forth fall 
into a rhythm of life that shows no greater 
pathological stresses than life lived in any 
Western World community. It cannot be 
pointed too sharply that the existence of 
ambitions, enmities and jealousies, and the 
range of anti-social expressions they seek, 
are not exotic facts; that the problems the 
Suriname Negro faces in pacifying his soul 
and his gods have been secularized by mod- 
ern idiom into such rubrics as personality 
problems and the like; while it is also evi- 
dent that the Western World does not 
wholly shun non-scientific remedies to cure 
diseases. 


The readers of this fine study (and 


it is to be hoped they will be many) 
will find particularly interesting the 
descriptions of the dress of the women 
(the town men largely conform to the 
European mode of dress) ; the designs 
and tying of the elaborate headker- 
chiefs (the naming of the designs and 
the methods of tying the kerchiefs are 
said to be a clearly African survival) ; 
and the sections dealing with the daily 
life of these people. The authors point 
out that the distinctive features of the 
culture of these Negroes which dif- 
ferentiate their customs from those of 
the rest of the population are due 
chiefly to the behavior of the women. 
Thus “such Africanisms as have been 
retained are almost wholly in the cus- 
tody of women,” and through them are 
passed on to succeeding generations. 
The Paramaribo men are in the em- 
ploy of whites; the market is the most 
important factor in the economic life 
of the women of Paramaribo as it is 
for the women on the West Coast of 
Africa. Potency and fecundity are the 
dominant psychological factors in their 
lives; the reader is told that most of 
the innuendo, gossip, and ridicule of 
the community relates to situations in- 
volving impotence and_ infertility. 
Songs of ridicule are an institutional- 
ized form of social criticism. Similarly, 
the “birthday party” is a unique form 
of social ceremonialism, exclusively 
belonging to women and arising out of 
sex experience. Divination plays a 
vital réle in the life of these people. 
It is through the diviner that all of the 
elements in the supernatural beliefs of 
the Paramaribo town Negroes are in- 
tegrated and explained. The four basic 
elements in these beliefs are (1) the 
soul, (2) the gods, (3) good and evil 
magic, and (4) the spirits of the dead. 
In the designations of the Suriname 
town Negroes’ gods the authors find 
many similarities with the West Afri- 
can deities. The description of one of 
the religious ceremonial dances per- 
sonally witnessed by the writers will 
be found particularly engrossing (pp. 
86 ff). 
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The Paramaribo Negroes employ as 
the medium of folk expression the tale, 
the proverb, and the riddle. The lan- 
guage spoke is taki-taki, or Negro- 
English, except among the Saramacca 
tribe of Bush-Negroes whose language 
is Negro-Portuguese. The texts have 
been translated into English in such a 
way as to preserve as much of the 
native idiom and sentence structure as 
possible. The authors find many cor- 
respondences with well-known tales in 
West African pidgin English. In fact, 
it is to the Gold-Coast that the Suri- 
name Negroes are indebted for their 
trickster-hero, Anansi, the clever 
spider, who recurs so frequently in 
their tales. It is also demonstrated that 
many of the idioms peculiar to Para- 
maribo (and also to Jamaica, Andros 
Islands, and the Sea Islands) are liter- 
al translations of West African Twi. 
The authors conclude that not only 
taki-taki, but the speech of several 
other Negro populations in the New 
World, and the West African pidgin 
dialects, “are all languages exhibiting, 
in varying degrees of intensity, similar 
African constructions and _ idioms, 
though employing vocabulary that is 
predominantly European.” 

Proverbs, among the Suriname Ne- 
groes of both town and bush, as in 
Africa, are employed in every kind of 
situation; they are utilized in the edu- 
cation of the youth. In the bush pro- 
verbs are an integral part of conver- 
sation, and the bush “scholar” is the 
one who is adept in their use. Except 
for the wakes the use of the riddle in 
Suriname is restricted mainly to chil- 
dren. The tales also play an important 
role in the life of these people. They 
are principally the stories of Anansi, 
“the Twi trickster-hero, who, like in 
Curacao and Jamaica has survived his 
migration to the Western hemisphere 
to be here, as on the Gold-Coast, the 
most important single character in the 
folk-tales of the Negroes of these re- 
gions.” A leading function of these 
tales among the Negroes of Para- 
maribo is in the rites for the dead, and 


there is great reluctance to recount 
them during the day. There are three 
general types of tales: those with hu- 
man characters, those whose charac- 
ters are animals, and those containing 
both animals and humans. Where 
Anansi, the cunning spider, is the cen- 
tral figure he employs some clever ruse 
to gain his ends, though in some of the 
tales his stategy goes awry to his un- 
doing. Some of them having to do with 
the manner in which Anansi satisfies 
his creditors are significant and amus- 
ing; in others the familiar Tar Baby 
appears. The underlying social signifi- 
cance of these tales to the Suriname 
Negroes can be properly appreciated 
only when it is understood that they 
have a definite educational function. 
As among the West Africans the stories 
are the children’s school books. Some 
of the proverbs too are very pointed, 
as, for example, the following: “When 
you eat with the devil, then you must 
have a long fork”; “The tiger is old, 
but he has not lost his spots”; “The 
world is a horse’s tail! it waves in all 
directions” (each to his own liking) ; 
“When a man does not know how to 
dance, he says the drum is not being 
played well”; “Maturity (wisdom) is 
not black magic.” 

The last section of the book is de- 
voted to Suriname music with a good 
number of difficult transcriptions and 
analyses by Dr. M. Kolinski. It is 
found that the songs of the Suriname 
Negroes are in large measure typically 
African in their tonal, rhythmic, and 
formal structure. The songs of the 
Bush-Negroes are also _ included, 
though the full account of Bush-Negro 
culture has been previously published 
by the authors. (Rebel Destiny, 1934.) 

The book is well illustrated. For the 
student of the Negro in the New World 
it must certainly be on the required 
reading list. Though it is a piece of 
scholarly work of the first order, it is 
not by any means too difficult reading 
for the layman. It is unavoidably 
technical in spots, but for the most part 
it is characterized by a smoothness in 
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writing style and organization that 
wil] make its cogent messages compre- 
hensible to the ordinary reader with a 
minimum of effort. 


Ratey J. BUNCHE 


A History of Universal Education 
in the South* 


One of the notable recent contribu- 
tions to the literature of Education is 
the work of Charles William Dabney 
entitled Universal Education in the 
South, in two volumes covering nearly 
1,200 pages, issued by the Press of the 
University of North Carolina. The his- 
tory is the result of forty years of dili- 
gent study by the author who, by 
training and experience is splendidly 
equipped for the task undertaken. 

Dr. Dabney was born in Virginia 
and was educated at Hampden-Sydney 
College, the University of Virginia, and 
the University of Géttingen. His field 
of major interest being in the natural 
sciences, it is not surprising to find him 
a professor of chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina soon after 
his return from study in Germany, and 
later, state chemist and organizer of 
the North Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion at Raleigh. In 1887 he was elected 
president of the University of Tennes- 
see, holding the office for seventeen 
years. From 1904 to 1920 he was presi- 
dent of the University of Cincinnati. 

This continuous service of thirty- 
three years as college administrator, 
covering a most crucial period in the 
development of education in the South, 
has given the author unusual oppor- 
tunities to formulate policies, partici- 
pate in movements, and appraise re- 
sults. At the Fourth Conference for 
Education, held in Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina in 1901, he was an ac- 
tive participant and made the speech 
that led to the establishment of the 
Southern Education Board. 


* Dabney, Charles William, Universal Edu- 
cation in the South. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1936. (2 volumes). 
Pp. 568. 


The first volume of 568 pages covers 
the span from the beginning of the 
national period to the end of the nine- 
teenth century. Chapters I to VI trace 
the early struggles for universal edu- 
cation, from the issue of Jefferson’s 
plan for public schools in Virginia to 
the Civil War. These chapters present 
illuminating details of educational 
movements and sketches of persons 
eminent and influential in these move- 
ments not hitherto available in this 
form. 

Chapters VII to XIX, inclusive, 
contain the story of the development 
of educational ideals and the creation 
of educational facilities taken state by 
state but necessarily at times disre- 
garding boundary lines and often 
reaching back to ante bellum days for 
origins. Here, too, the story is devel- 
oped around the lives of men. Promi- 
nent among these are the distinguished 
military leader of the Confederacy, 
General Robert E. Lee, who accepted 
the task of rehabilitating Washington 
College at Lexington, Virginia (now 
Washington and Lee University) in 
preference to an English estate with 
an income of three-thousand pounds 
or a profitable commercial position 
with a Northern corporation. 

In the description of the establish- 
ment and operation of the Peabody 
Fund, the author introduces the reader 
to the philanthropist, George Peabody 
himself; Robert C. Winthrop, Hamil- 
ton Fish of New York, Admiral David 
G. Farragut of Tennessee, William C. 
Rives of Virginia, William M. Evarts 
of New York, William Aiken of South 
Carolina and other prominent men 
from both the North and the South 
who formed the membership of that 
first Peabody Board which was so 
basically influential in stimulating edu- 
cational interest and activity in the 
South during the critical period im- 
mediately following the War Between 
the States. This task was of national, 
not sectional, importance. It is fitting- 
ly pointed out, therefore, how Dr. 
Barnas Sears, successor to Horace 
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Mann in the Office of the Board of 
Education of Massachusetts and at 
that time President of Brown Univer- 
sity gave up his position to become 
the first agent of the Fund. The author 
relates how J. L. M. Curry of Ala- 
bama, late of the Confederate Con- 
gress and Army, succeeded Sears in 
1881 and for over two decades con- 
tributed to the development of an edu- 
cational consciousness in the South 
and, most of all, furnished statesman- 
ship in handling the problem of the 
races. 

After the close of the War, of course, 
the Negro was an ever-present element 
in the program of education in the 
South and furnished some of its most 
acute problems. The author, all 
through his narrative of post bellum 
happenings, has been compelled to ex- 
press opinions based upon the ma- 
terials before him on this sometimes 
delicate and embarassing question. 
This he does with reasonable fairness 
although he believes that “the question 
of the educability of the Negro race as 
a whole, however, must remain unde- 
cided for some time. The evidence that 
the race can produce a few intellectuals 
is not sufficient.” 

This reviewer is compelled to in- 
quire here as often before, in what way 
this condition concerning Negroes dif- 
fers from that concerning any other 
race. All that any race does is to pro- 
duce a few intellectuals while the 
masses are ordinary human beings 
with no special distinction and in gen- 
eral followers rather than leaders. 

Considerable space is given to a dis- 
cussion of the educational influence of 
Hampton under Armstrong and his 
successors. The story of Tuskegee and 
its great founder are also well told. 
Very little is said, on the other hand, 
about the higher education of Negroes 
and the description of colleges for Ne- 
groes is very meager. The author does 
speak briefly of the disproportionate 
expenditure on white and Negro 
schools in the South but fails to note 
that the discrepancy in this regard is 


growing greater rather than less with 
the years. 

The second volume, taking up the 
story with the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century, follows the style and 
arrangement of the first, devoting 
much space to the great educational 
foundations of Rockefeller, Slater, 
Jeanes, Rosenwald, and Phelps-Stokes. 
Interesting biographies of many of the 
persons responsible for the remarkable 
progress that has been made both in 
public and private education in the 
area under discussion are also given. 

As a whole the work is well done, 
the chapters well written and the selec- 
tion and arrangement of materials 
skillfully handled. It bears unmistak- 
able evidence of Southern authorship 
and also of a broad scholarship and 
understanding of the basic problems 
of education. Both volumes are well 
documented and carefully indexed. It 
is a decidedly valuable contribution 
and deserves careful study by students 
and the general public. 

D. O. W. Hotmgs, President 
Morgan College 


The Negro Genius! 


The Negro Genius presents a chrono- 
logical wing-spread of Negro creative 
effort from Jupiter Hammond, poet 
who lived between the years 1720 and 
1800, down to Albert Cassell, architect 
for Howard University in 1937. 

This work takes its title from the 
subject of the first chapter of the 
author’s earlier work, The Negro in 
Literature and Arts, and shows at the 
outset an enrichment in details of bi- 
ography; in enumerations of perform- 
ances, achievements, and experiences; 
in patterns of criticisms and evalua- 
tions, and in specimens of productions. 

As instances of substantial increase 
in material, the reader will find that 
persons who were presented in a line 
or two in the first work have now three 

‘Brawley, Benjamin, The Negro Genius. 


New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1937. Pp. 
366. 
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full pages devoted to their contribu- 
tions. Examples of greater increases 
consist of almost entirely new chap- 
ters: “Poetry and the Arts, 1830- 
1865,” “Drama and Stage, 1919-1936,” 
and “The New Temper in Painting and 
Sculpture.” 

The “Introduction” is replete with 
statements that are provocative, re- 
vealing, and meaningful. The following 
three are chosen at random: “People 
of mixed blood have given us the col- 
lege presidents, the administrators, the 
government employees; but the blacks 
are the singers and the seers. Let us not 
be misunderstood. In our emphasis on 
achievement in the arts, we do not 
mean to say that the Negro cannot rise 
to distinction in any other spheres. We 
do suggest, however, that every race 
has its peculiar genius and that, as far 
as we can at present judge, the Negro, 
with all his manual labor, is destined 
to reach his greatest heights in the field 
of the artistic... . The temperament 
of the American Negro is primarily 
lyrical, imaginative, subjective; and 
his genius has most frequently sought 
expression in the arts.” 

The material in the body of the 
book, presented in a sober, serene, and 
dignified manner, serves as adequate 
supporting evidence to claims and 
points of view set forth in the “Intro- 
duction.” 

The work begins by throwing new 
light on the efforts and contributions 
of the pioneers: Hammon, Phyllis 
Wheatley, Gustavus Vassa, and others. 
It presents next the contributions of 
the men who, three decades before the 
Civil War, campaigned and pam- 
phleteered for freedom: Walker, James 
McCune Smith, Garnet, Douglass, and 
William W. Brown. The succeeding 
chapter, covering the same period, 
deals informingly with the literary out- 
put of Horton, Payne, Whitfield, 
Vashon, and Bell; the dramatic talents 
of Ira B. Aldridge; and the unique suc- 
cess in music of Justin Holland, Eliza- 
beth Taylor Greenfield, and Thomas J. 
Bowers. 


The post-war period comes next, 
1865-1890. The politically tempered 
writings of Crummell, George W. Wil- 
liams, A. A. Whitman, and others are 
analyzed with a fine sense for detail 
and proportion. The next chapter deals 
with music and art of the period and 
is especially well treated. Here, the 
reader views the birth and rise of the 
song era, including the “Centennial 
Artists,” and “Fisk Jubilee Singers,” 
the incredibly talented “Blind Tom,” 
and several soloists of talent and dis- 
tinction. 

From 1895 to 1920, the work tells 
us that the efforts of the Negro in 
literature, music, and the plastic arts 
reach a stage of relative maturity. 
Ample space is given to Chesnutt, 
Dunbar, Burleigh, Tanner, Meta War- 
rick Fuller, and others. 

The reader sees next Negro literary 
effort as it becomes distinctly articu- 
late and militant. “Protest and Vindi- 
cation” is the chapter’s heading; and, 
rightly, thereunder comes the output 
of DuBois, Braithwaite, James Weldon 
Johnson, Walter White, Jessie Fausset, 
Cullen, and others. 

Leading the “New Realists” are 
McKay, Hughes, Sterling Brown, Arna 
Bontemps, and several other well- 
known writers. The author’s statement 
(pp. 231-232) relative to the influence 
that Marcus Garvey had upon litera- 
ture has always caused some of us to 
wonder in just what manner could 
Garvey’s sense of freedom have in- 
spired the writings of the “New Real- 
ists,” even remotely. 

The work closes with the efforts and 
achievements that fall between 1916 
and the contemporary scene. Contri- 
butions involving the stage, literature, 
music, and the plastic arts are treated 
and evaluated as judiciously and as 
sympathetically as a contemporary 
scene permits. Especially revealing is 
the chapter on “The New Temper in 
Painting and Sculpture.” 

It is gratifying to see that two pages 
are devoted to the “architects.” How- 
ever, one wonders how the author 
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omitted Doctor George Jones, youth- 
ful pioneer in the scholarly aspects of 
architecture, who won the doctorate in 
architecture at the University of Mich- 
igan, an inspiring teacher at Howard 
University, and whose architectural 
services are known at Florida A. and 
M. College and at Virginia State Col- 
lege. 

The chapter headings of the book 
also warrant attention. They are no 
longer headed by the name of an out- 
standing individual; instead, they are 
designated by the spirit or character or 
temper of the efforts and achievements 
of a period. Some designations are: 
“The Pioneers,” “The Maturing of Ne- 
gro Literature,” “Protest and Vindi- 
cation,” “The New Realists,” and “The 
New Temper in Painting and Sculp- 
ture.” Such headings give an impres- 
sion of the organic growth and matur- 
ity of Negro creative effort and per- 
mits also perspective, segmental, and 
dimensional views of the same. 

As for style, the presentation is clear. 
In addition, the author’s closeness and 
humanistic devotion to his subject give 
the presentation warmth, sincerity, 
and intimacy. There are also discern- 
ible in the presentation instances of 
scholarly and sober detachment, forth- 
rightness of address, impartiality, and 
urbanity. 

The Negro Genius presents a mine 
of information in a clear and co- 
ordinate manner. It is replete with 
guide posts and pivotal points which 
should reorient persons interested in 
this aspect of Negro achievement. To 
those who claim to know the Negro’s 
imaginative contributions, the work of- 
fers the stimulating freshness of a re- 
view. It certainly has thrown addi- 
tional light into recesses of Negro ar- 
tistic achievement hitherto darkened 
by carelessness, lack of interest, and 
inaccessibility. 

Circumstances and the nature of 
things and events make an exhaustive 
or definitive study of Negro achieve- 
ment almost impossible; however, for 
recency, relative inclusiveness, and 


general utility, The Negro Genwus is 
indispensable for academic and gen- 
eral reading. 
W. Napotron Rivers 
Miner Teachers College 
Washington, D.C. 


The Negro and the Law’ 


In the life of every reviewer there 
must come the bitter moment when 
he is reluctantly compelled to write the 
truth about a book that he would pre- 
fer to praise. Yet, as long as men who 
have real talent in other fields persist 
in trying to woo the Muse, one cannot 
but point out the crimes against Art 
and Letters they perpetrate. Negroes 
and the Law is a vivid example of 
the old adage that the shoemaker 
should stick to his last. Mr. Styles is, 
no doubt, a good lawyer, but he is 
not an author, and should never have 
attempted to mix the two vocations. 

One cannot help but feel that this is 
a book that should never have been 
written, for it spoils a virgin field that 
was sadly in need of intelligent tilling. 

The book purports to give to the 
layman an inside picture of what Ne- 
gro lawyers have done for their race in 
the struggle for social, economic and 
political equality before the law. Ad- 
mirably conceived, it is poorly exe- 
cuted, and will probably defeat its own 
end because there is no continuity to 
challenge and hold the reader’s inter- 
est. The vague and incomplete ac- 
counts of celebrated cases, portrayed 
by random newspaper articles and 
headlines, excerpts from decisions, etc., 
presuppose for their proper and intelli- 
gent interpretation a knowledge of the 
fact and legal situations upon which 
they are based, an assumption ‘which 
is the direct antithesis of the truth in 
the case of the class of lay readers to 
whom the work is addressed. 

In his first chapter, called “Negroes 
and The Law,” Mr. Styles attempts 
to portray the part the Negro lawyer 


*Styles, Fitzhugh Lee, Negroes and the 
Law. Boston: Christopher Publishing House, 
1937. Pp. 320. 
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has played in the progress of the race. 
It is here that one is confronted with 
a confusion of newspaper clippings and 
brief quotations from, or descriptions 
of, the many cases in which Negroes or 
their lawyers have participated. The 
reader emerges from a whirlpool of 
facts with no clear image left to mark 
his experience. 

The second, third, and eighth chap- 
ters are contributions by former Judge 
James A. Cobb, Dr. Charles H. Hous- 
ton and Robert L. Vann, respectively. 
They deal with the Constitutional 
Rights of Negroes, Admission of Ne- 
groes to State Supported Universities, 
and the Function of a Lawyer in Crim- 
inal Prosecutions, and are worthwhile 
essays in themselves. 

Four short chapters purport to ex- 
plain the legal rights of citizens, but 
are too brief to even outline the sub- 
ject, much less to adequately cover it. 

The remainder of the work is occu- 
pied with brief biographies of a few 
Negro lawyers, and a listing of many 
others, a selection of public addresses 
of some of our legal luminaries, and a 
chapter which puts, in non-technical 
language, the high-lights of The Texas 
Primary Cases, The Scottsboro Case, 
and others of equal or less interest. 

Viewed as a whole, the book can- 
not be recommended either for the lay- 
man or the lawyer. Too incomplete and 
disconnected for the one, it is not tech- 
nical enough for the other. Its greatest 
value lies in the fact that it may serve 
as a beginning point for future works 
that will cover the same field more 
effectively. 

Lron A. RANSOM 
Associate Professor of Law 
Howard University 


American Troubadour 
A genuine and widespread interest 
in folk song is characteristic of the 
times. Scholarly research into the na- 
ture of the folk idiom in various coun- 
1 Locke, Alain. The Negro and His Music. 
Washington: The Associates of Negro Folk 
Education, 1936, Pp. 141. 


tries is being consummated on a highly 
scientific basis. A recognition of the 
value of the folk element in art com- 
position, rediscovered by the national 
schools of the nineteenth century, is an 
important factor in modern music. It 
is timely and appropriate, therefore, 
that a new and refreshing analysis and 
estimate of the values in Negro music 
should come from the pen of a noted 
Negro critic. 

Dr. Alain Locke’s “The Negro and 
His Music” is a distinct contribution 
to the growing amount of literature on 
the subject. In style, it is clear, suc- 
cinct and highly readable; in content, 
it is concise, comprehensive and schol- 
arly. It admirably fulfils the stated 
purpose of these booklets in that it pre- 
sents basic facts and progressive views 
of the historical and cultural contribu- 
tions which the Negro has made and 
is making through his music. Much of 
the material presented naturally is al- 
ready familiar to the reading public. 
Restatement in: this instance results 
in renewed intrest because of the man- 
ner in which Dr. Locke handles his ma- 
terial. 

Dr. Locke approaches his subject 
and treats it from the angle of histori- 
cal review. He adequately presents the 
historical backgrounds and personali- 
ties which have moulded Negro char- 
acteristics and formed the idioms of 
his music. Moreover, he handles his 
material in the short space of one 
hundred and forty-two pages without 
leaving the impression that important 
matter has been summarily dispensed 
with or inadequately treated. The suc- 
cess of his method and one of the most 
important features of the booklet lie 
in the stimulating discussion questions 
and in the wide-ranged bibliographies 
of reading and record references which 
are found at the end of each chapter. 
These features make it of inestimable 
value for students and the general 
reading public. 

The belief that the head-waters of 
Negro music divide naturally into 
three main streams of musical expres- 
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sion “all of which, direct or remote, 
stem from folk origins” forms the out- 
line of development. These three types 
—‘“the dialect music of the Spirituals, 
the petty dialect of popular music, rag- 
time and jazz—and a fourth separate 
strand of art music” represent the evo- 
lution of a native American music “and 
mark the Negro as having gradually 
but surely won for himself the distinc- 
tive title of America’s Troubadour.” 
The author finds that there “have been 
about seven ages of Negro music from 
its-infancy to the present.” The first 
seven chapters are given over to a new 
interpretation of the influence of: The 
Age of Plantation Shout and “Break- 
down”; The Age of the Sorrow Songs; 
The First Age of Minstrelsy; The Sec- 
ond Age of Minstrelsy; The Age of 
Ragtime and The Jazz Age. 

From the point of view of the re- 
viewer, the chapters “From Jazz to 
Jazz Classics” and “Classical Jazz and 
American Music” are two of the most 
absorbing ones in the volume. Some of 
the opinions will incite serious debate. 
Certain things, however, are so strong- 
ly evident that they are already ac- 
cepted as factual by the serious musi- 
cian. Unquestionably, jazz has brought 
much of the new vigor and vitality that 
is manifest in the music of our con- 
temporary musicians. Again, as Dr. 
Locke states, “jazz has educated the 
general musical ear to subtle rhythms 
. . . has introduced new systems of 
harmony, new instrumental techniques 
and novel instrumental combinations.” 
And, however much one may dislike 
to admit it, it is playing a significant 
role in determining the style of the 
new music of the future. Equally true 
is the fact that this jazz—this classi- 
cal jazz—is rooted deeply in those 
characteristics which are idiomatically 
Negro. And, in the hands of such tal- 
ented Negro musicians as Duke Elling- 
ton, Louis Armstrong and Jimmie 
Lunceford, “symphonic jazz” contains 
within itself tremendous promise. 

In all the history of music there has 
been no great music that has not had 


its roots firmly embedded in the soil. 
Freshness, spontaneity, vigor of mel- 
ody and rhythm, so characteristic of 
folk songs, are necessary to the life of 
the hot-house plant that is cultivated 
music. The practice of the introduction 
of folk melodies into art music is no 
new thing. Its roots reach back several 
hundreds of years to the early begin- 
nings of the art of composition. Since 
that time the use of idiomatic peculiar- 
ities of popular expression have been 
utilized by composers as the roots of a 
new expression. 

Dr. Locke’s terse and significant 
statement, “A great folk music de- 
serves and demands a great classical 
music,”’ sounds the challenge and leads 
us to the question of what our own 
Negro composers are doing to utilize 
the valuable raw materials of their na- 
tive birthright. Harry T. Burleigh, 
Coleridge-Taylor and others contrib- 
uted yoeman service. However, only 
as folk song becomes an unconscious 
part of the idiom of the composer can 
their highest nature permeate and pen- 
etrate the whole melodic and harmonic 
structure and issue forth as new and 
vital expression. There is an increas- 
ing file of younger composers whose 
work points more and more toward a 
consummation of this ideal. Outstand- 
ing among them is R. Nathanial Dett, 
whose new composition, “The Order- 
ing of Moses,” gives proof of the fact 
that the transition has been made and 
that we stind on the verge of a new 
and significant development. William 
Grant Still, William Dawson, Clarence 
White and others represent the new 
school of Negro composers. This makes 
even more prophetic Dr. Locke’s final 
statement, “that with proper encour- 
agement and cultivation, Negro music 
can enrich both our national and our 
racial culture.” 

“The Negro and His Music” is a 
brilliant summary, for it not only 
makes clearer the potential force of the 
Negro in music, but it suggests paths 
by which it must proceed, if it is to 
break through the limiting aspects of 
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race and assume the worthier attri- 

butes of universality of expression. 
Warner Lawson 
Director of Music 
A. & T. College 


Can Delinquency Be Measured? 


This study is supposed to offer a 
critique of accepted methods of study- 
ing juvenile delinquency. First, it 
“challenges the use of court appear- 
ances as the basis of a delinquency 
rate by means of which one area can 
be accurately compared with another,” 
and second, it regards “the delinquency 
area technique of study, developed in 
Chicago and later extended to an ex- 
amination of the locus of delinquency 
in other cities” as “not only essen- 
tially invalid to indicate the extent of 
juvenile delinquent behavior but that 
it does not furnish any very useful ap- 
proach to the problem of understand- 
ing of preventing delinquent be- 
havior.” 

That the statistics on court appear- 
ance do not give a complete picture 
of the volume of delinquency, no one 
will deny. In fact, students who have 
been interested in the problem of ju- 
venile delinquency have always been 
aware of the inadequacy of these sta- 
tistics as a measure of delinquency. 
But what is likely to cause surprise 
to the reader about the statistics from 
the Children’s Court is that their dis- 
tribution according to age and sex 
varies only slightly from a like distri- 
bution of the statistics in the author’s 
most inclusive series on delinquency. 
Moreover, the distribution of the court 
cases according to boroughs shows 
practically the same distribution as the 
most inclusive series. Thus, it is diffi- 
cult to see how the author regards the 
relatively small differences in the sta- 
tistics from the two sources, as an in- 
dication that delinquency can not be 
measured. In fact, her figures indicate 
that although appearances before the 


* Robison, Sophia Moses, Can Delinquency 
Be Measured? New York: Published for 
The Welfare Council of New York City by 
Columbia University Press, 1936. Pp. 277. 
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court do not afford an infallible index 
to juvenile delinquency, they provide 
a fairly reliable measure of the vol- 
ume of delinquency. 

In regard to the validity and use- 
fulness of the delinquency area ap- 
proach, Mrs. Robison contends that 
“the customs of the diverse national- 
ity and cultural groups, no matter 
where they live, greatly affect the pro- 
portion of juvenile delinquents in these 
different groups who will become 
known to the courts and institutions 
for the care of delinquents.” In line 
with her thesis, the author shows the 
difference in frequencies with which 
Italian, Russian-Jewish, and Negro 
boys are charged with delinquent be- 
havior. These differences she attri- 
butes to the various cultural back- 
grounds. However, inasmuch as the 
author did not calculate rates for each 
racial group according to its location 
in relation to the ecological organiza- 
tion of the city, her analysis does not 
invalidate the delinquency area ap- 
proach. There is evidence that the 
delinquency rate within a racial or cul- 
tural group varies according to its loca- 
tion. For example, in his study of the 
Negro family in Chicago, the reviewer 
found that the Negro rate of juvenile 
delinquency decreased from 42.8 per 
100 boys of juvenile court age in the 
first zone of the Negro community 
which was in the slum area to 1.2 in 
the seventh zone—a middle class area 
characterized by home ownership, and 
stable family life.? 

Although the question which Mrs. 
Robison raises in regard to the meas- 
urement of delinquency and the influ- 
ence of cultural factors are not new to 
sociologists who have been engaged in 
the study of this problem, her book 
will probably make students more 
conscious of the implications of ac- 
cepted methods. But so far as the book 
attempts to offer a critique of these 
methods, it fails to contribute any- 
thing of importance. 

E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 


*See The Negro Family in Chicago (Chi- 
cago, 1932), Chap. X. 
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ABSTRACTS AND DIGESTS 
(M. A. Morton) 


Dawson, Shephard, “Environmental 
Influences on Mentality,” British 
Journal of Psychology, 27: 129-34, 
O 1936. 

The purpose of this investigation, 
presumably conducted in England, was 
to determine whether the mentality of 
children was affected by a change in 
housing or, more specifically, to ascer- 
tain whether transfer from a slum 
house to one in a rebuilding scheme 
had any measureable effect on the 
minds of children—on their education- 
al progress, their general behavior, 
temperament and intelligence. 

The experimental group of 289 chil- 
dren and the control group of 56 were 
selected. In each group both sexes 
were about evenly represented, the 
children ranging from about four to 
nine years at the beginning of the 
study. Both groups were tested at the 
beginning when the experimental sub- 
jects were being moved out of the 
slum district into a different environ- 
ment. The controls remained in their 
original homes during the period of in- 
vestigation. 

The following tests were adminis- 
tered to both groups at the beginning 
and at the close (12-18 months later) 
of the study: Stanford Revision of the 
Binet-Simon Scale of Mental Ability; 
Test 1 (Reading) and Test 8 (Arith- 
metic Computations) of Burt’s Mental 
and Scholastic Tests. 

The results of the study were ex- 
pressed as differences between initial 
and end “ratios” (1.e., ratios between 
mental, reading, and arithmetic ages 
and chronological ages). 

A comparison of the experimental 
and control groups indicates that half 
of the differences of the latter are pos- 
itive and half negative, whereas all the 
differences in the experimental group 
are positive. Most of the later differ- 
ences are significant statistically, 
though small. From this Dawson con- 


cludes that while the controls pro- 
gressed at their normal rate, “there is 
some ground for thinking that there 
was a slight, barely detectable accel- 
eration in the ‘transferred’ group.” He 
adds: 

In estimating the significance of this find- 
ing it will be necessary to consider what ac- 
celeration might be expected in 12-18 
months, and whether it is due to change in 
physical environment or to change in social 
environment. 


Dawson further concludes, from ex- 
amination of reports of the City 
Health Visitors and from personal ob- 
servations, that 
there appears to be a direct connexion be- 
tween the intelligence of the child (and pre- 
sumably of the parents) and his condition 
and that of his home, but none between 
these factors and his state of nutrition. 


M. A. M. 


Zeligs, Rose. “Racial Attitudes of Chil- 
dren,” Sociology and Social Re- 
search, 21: 361-71, Mr-Ap 1937. 
The purpose of this study was to 

determine the racial attitudes of chil- 

dren as expressed by their concepts of 
race. 

Two-hundred 6th grade children in 
a large Cincinnati elementary school 
were selected as subjects. A consider- 
able number of persons of Jewish and 
other racial origins reside in the area 
surrounding the school. 

Two methods were used by the in- 
vestigator. First, in English classes at- 
tended by the children, the names of 
38 races were placed on the black- 
board. The children were told to write 
the most interesting and true sentence 
they could think of about each of the 
races or nationalities. Approximately 
one minute was allowed for each sen- 
tence, in order to insure the writing of 
first associations. The second method 
consisted in conducting intensive per- 
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sonal interviews with 15 of the sub- 
jects. The children were asked to name 
the races which they liked or disliked 
very much, to give reasons for their 
feelings and to tell of any pleasant or 
unpleasant experiences which they had 
had with members of the races men- 
tioned. A list of 39 races was presented 
to the child, one race at a time, and he 
was asked to tell whether he would 
have members of that race for each 
of the following relationships: cousin, 
chum, roommate, playmate, neighbor, 
classmate, and schoolmate. The child 
was asked to give reasons for his 
answers, if he could. His reactions 
were recorded verbatim. 

Zeligs presents the results of the 
first method in three tables showing 
the favorable, neutral, and unfavor- 
able concepts of Americans, Jews, and 
Negroes. For the Americans, there were 
22 favorable, 6 neutral, and no un- 
favorable comments; for the Jews, 16 
favorable, 6 neutral and none unfav- 
orable; for the Negroes, five favorable 
(Work hard. Deserve as much atten- 
tion as white people. Sing beautiful 
spirituals. Some are nice. Are strong.), 
five neutral (Came from Africa. Were 
freed by Lincoln. Many in the South. 
Many in Ohio. Like watermelon.) and 
six unfavorable concepts (Were slaves. 
Are black. Some are janitors. Speak 
queerly. Are very bad. Not liked by 
white people.) Results of the inter- 
views show that Americans were 
claimed to be the best and most fav- 
ored of all nationalities. Since all of 
the 15 children interviewed were Jew- 
ish, they were inclined favorably to- 
ward the Jewish people. Jewish chil- 
dren often differentiate Russian and 
German Jews. Many had favorable at- 
titudes toward the English because 
they are so much like Americans. 

In most cases there seems to be a 
wide social distance between the white 
subjects and Negroes. Some children 
who have a tolerant feeling toward the 
Negro are afraid to express it in con- 
duct because they fear public opinion. 
One subject concluded with the state- 
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ment: “When I meet them [Negroes] 
in the hall I say helio to them. All 
the other children look at me like it 
would be a crime to be sociable with 
them.” 

Children who keep in touch with 
Jewish current events reveal a dislike 
for the Arabs, which can be attributed 
to their knowledge of recent riots in 
Palestine. 

In concluding, Zeligs states that the 
concepts of Americans as progressive, 
rich, and famous gives children a feel- 
ing of kinship with them. The same is 
true of the English because of their 
culture. The Negroes and Arabs are 
classed with those of inferior level be- 
cause of their lower occupational stat- 
us and character qualities. The con- 
cepts show an awareness of cultural 
and biological differences and the in- 
fluence of these on racial attitudes. 
There is a marked tendency toward 
stereotypes for the various races. 

M. A. M. 


Witty, Paul A., “The Intelligence of 
the Classes,” Progressive Education, 
8: 597-602, Mr 1937. 

Dr. Witty, Professor of Education 
and Director of the Psycho-Educa- 
tional Clinic at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, takes issue with those who base 
“their claims on shallow and socially 
hazardous interpretations resulting 
from the widespread and indiscrimi- 
nate use of intelligence tests.” He util- 
izes the results of Martin D. Jenkins’ 
study of gifted Negro children in the 
Chicago public schools in directing his 
attack against contentions of the in- 
tellectual inferiority of the Negro race. 
The claims which Witty attacks and 
his conclusions regarding them are pre- 
sented in his summary: 


The specious use of intelligence tests to 
demonstrate innate class differences in intel- 
ligence is condemned on four counts: 

1. The I.Q. is assumed to be an indication 
of potential leadership, an assumption which 
is undemonstrated. 

2. Intelligence tests are alleged to measure 
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traits which are largely static and immutable. 
We have seen, however, that I.Q.’s are modi- 
fied by special opportunity, by fortunate 
home environment, by school (and pre- 
school) experience, and by other factors. 

3. The differences in the average I.Q.’s of 
the classes are considered suggestive of dif- 
ferences in the entire range within a class 
group. This applies particularly to a Negro 
group wherein attention to a relatively low 
average has obscured recognition of the very 
bright who have been reported frequently 
in recent studies. Since I.Q.’s are not im- 
mutable, we must conclude that intelligence 
is modifiable. Several studies show the possi- 
bility of making enormous changes in I.Q. 
by providing propitious opportunity and 
modified motivation. Changes thus effected 
corroborate a point previously mentioned: 
group intelligence tests measure specific 
acquisitions and knowledges. Hence, they 
can not and do not measure innate ability 
accurately enough to justify fine discrimina- 
tions between groups marked by disparate 
environs. One may conclude that the differ- 
ences disclosed thus far in the averages of 
the classes and of the races are attributable 
in large measure to the conspicuous differ- 


ences in opportunity and in social pressures. 
Any discrepancies in averages are misleading 
and spurious when they are used as a basis 
for deriving conclusions about innate class 
differences in ability to govern, to manage 
and direct, to create, or to do any of the 
tasks subsumed under the rubric, “leader- 
ship.” 

4, Intelligence test makers treat intelli- 
gence as if it were a static factor. Intelligent 
behavior can not validly be so treated, for 
intelligence is discernible only when the dy- 
namic organism adjusts to the demands of a 
changing situation. Adaptability is success- 
ful to the extent to which the individual’s 
experience enables him to understand and to 
control his environment. Summarily, then, 
new and more vital criteria for intelligence- 
in-operation must be formulated before prog- 
ress in its measurement and control can be 
expected. At the present time, it is necessary 
that we correct the impressions of those per- 
sons who announce significant class or race 
differences, basing their claims on shallow 
and socially hazardous interpretations result- 
ing from the widespread and indiscriminate 
use of intelligence tests. 


M. A. M. 
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Current Trends and Events of National 
Importance in Negro Education 


Section A: National and State Activities 
WALTER G. DANIEL 


NeGrRO EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


A REPORT ON EDUCATIONAL ORGANT- 

ZATIONS AMONG NEGROES was be- 
gun in the April issue of the JouRNAL 
in these columns. That first installment 
was confined to a description of the 
work of certain educational organiza- 
tions and magazines. These were the 
National Association of Teachers in 
Colored Schools with its Bulletin, the 
Conference of Presidents of Negro 
Land Grant Colleges, the National As- 
sociation of Collegiate Deans and Reg- 
istrars in Negro Schools, the National 
Association of College Women and its 
Journal, the National Association of 
Colored Graduate Nurses with the Na- 
tional News Bulletin, the National 
Congress of Colored Parents and 
Teachers publishing Our National 
Family, and the independent publica- 


- tions, the JouRNAL or Necro Epuca- 


TION, the Quarterly Review of Higher 
Education, and the Southern Work- 
man. Others are now reported. 


National Organizations 


The Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools for Negroes reorgan- 
ized under its present name in 1934, 
was originally the Association of Col- 
leges for Negro Youth founded in 1913. 
(A complete account of the develop- 
ment and reorganization is carried in 
this section of the Journau for April 
1935, pp. 286-9). Encouraging from 
the beginning higher standards, the 
original association succeeded in get- 
ting a survey of Negro colleges and 
finally the consent of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools to rate schools. When a large 
number of schools had been rated, a 
reorganization appeared necessary. 
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The work of the body is intended to 
develop the colleges and secondary 
schools for Negroes and maintain help- 
ful relations among them. Membership 
is by institutions which must be ac- 
credited by the rating association of 
the region in which they are located 
before they are recommended by the 
executive committee. At present there 
are 129 members. The 1937 officers are 
Vattel E. Daniel, President; H. L. 
McCrorey and F. A. DeCosta, Vice- 
Presidents; L. S. Cozart, Secretary- 
Treasurer; T. E. McKinney, Chair- 
man, Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Learning; A. Heningburg, 
Chairman, Commission on Secondary 
Schools; Hardy Liston, Survey Direc- 
tor. The two special commissions con- 
duct studies of value to the educational 
levels concerned. Among the most im- 
portant activities of the current year 
are a study of the problems and 
practices of Negro youth relative to 
matters moral, social, aesthetic, and re- 
ligious, and codéperation with the Na- 
tional Coérdinating Committee for the 
Equitable Distribution of Federal Aid 
for Education. There is no official mag- 
azine, although official proceedings are 
published. The 1937 meeting will be 
held in New Orleans, Louisiana, De- 
cember 9 and 10. 

The National Association of Deans 
and Advisers to Women in Colored 
Schools was formally organized March 
1929 and was an outgrowth of the 
National Association of College Wom- 
en. The two bodies work together in 
the attempt to place in charge of 
women students well qualified persons 
as deans of women and advisers to 
girls. Sometimes they meet in the same 
place, as they did this year at Bennett 
College, Greensboro, North Carolina, 
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with the parent body beginning on the 
second day of the newer body’s ses- 
sions of March 25-26. The present 
officers are Miss Lucy D. Slowe, Pres- 
ident; Mrs. Ora Lee Mitchell and Miss 
Myrtle Teal, Vice-Presidents; Mrs. 
Eva B. Holmes, Secretary; and, Dr. 
Flemmie P. Kittrell, Treasurer. The 
membership is composed of 86 indi- 
viduals who are members of the staff 
of the Dean of Women or personnel 
officers directing the life of women stu- 
dents in high school, college or uni- 
versity. No dues are assessed, but a 
registration fee at conferences is paid. 
The association through its conferences 
aids deans or advisers to develop a 
broad philosophy of their work in de- 
veloping finer womanhood, and urges 
school administrators to make ade- 
quate and suitable provisions for the 
welfare of female students through bet- 
ter housing, expanded curriculum of- 
ferings, social, vocational, and educa- 
tional guidance. Due to the depression 
no convention was held in 1933, al- 
though a special Southern sectional 
meeting on personnel problems was 
called in the spring by Mrs. Holmes, 
who then was Southern regional direc- 
tor of the parent body. The lack of 
funds has prevented publication of any 
official organ. A monograph on the 
work of deans of women is now 
planned. 

The National Association of Deans 
and Advisers of Men in Negro Educa- 
tional Institutions is one of the most 
recent organizations. Organized first 
as the National Association of Person- 
nel Officers in Negro Schools March 
28, 1935, it assumed its present name 
the following year. The objectives are 
(1) to serve as a professional agency 
for the collecting of information, and 
(2) to promote the discussion and sci- 
entific study of problems pertaining to 
personnel administration and person- 
nel service for men in Negro educa- 
tional instituticns. Membership is by 
both individuals and institutions. There 
are now 21 participating institutions. 
Dues are six dollars per year. The 1937 


meeting was held April 29-May 1 at St. 
Paul’s School, Lawrenceville, Virginia. 
Officers elected then were William B. 
West, President; Alphonse Heningburg 
and M. H. Watson, Vice-Presidents; 
Walter R. Brown, Secretary; W. J. 
Faulkner, Treasurer; W. M. White- 
head, Chairman, Executive Commit- 
tee. Publications are to be directed by 
B. R. Brazeal, Editor and W. G. 
Morgan, Associate Editor. Personal 
problems of male students, health, 
character, vocational and educational 
guidance have been the chief emphases. 

The National Technical Association 
is an incorporated body founded in 
1926 for the purpose of fostering the 
development of technology and enlarg- 
ing opportunities therein especially for 
the Negro. To become a member, one 
must possess a degree in engineering 
or architecture and have had five years 
of experience. Two hundred out of pos- 
sibly three hundred persons belong 
through their chapters. Chapters con- 
duct local affairs under general poli- 
cies of the national body and pay to 
the association for each member an- 
nual dues that may vary from three to 
five dollars. Members are encouraged 
to participate in their specialized fields 
of the profession. The association as- 
sisted in the fight of retaining the 
College of Engineering and Archi- 
tecture at Howard University, has 
engaged in the placement of Negro en- 
gineers with municipal, state, and fed- 
eral agencies, and is now engaged in a 
review of participation in federal af- 
fairs involving the field. Professional 
problems, occupaional placement, and 
technical topics are comprehended in 
annual programs. The 1937 meeting 
was held in Washington September 
3-5. Prior to this meeting the officers 
were Cornelius Henderson, President; 
Paul E. Johnson, Executive Vice-Pres- 
ident; J. C. Evans, Secretary; and 
Julius M. Gardner, Treasurer. 

The National Association of Negro 
Musicians, Inc. was founded in 1919. It 
has met annually since (barring 1932), 
and held the 1937 convention August 
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20-27 in St. Louis, Missouri. The possi- 
ble membership is estimated at 3,000. 
At present there are about 800 financial 
members. Membership may be retained 
by individuals known as national 
members and by groups of individuals 
who compose a branch. A national 
member pays annual dues of three dol- 
lars and a branch five dollars. Mem- 
bership is open to professional musi- 
cians, amateur musicians active in 
some phase of music endeavor, and 
music lovers seriously interested in 
some music activity. The officers 
elected at the 1937 meeting are Kem- 
per Harrell, President; J. Roy Terry, 
Vice President; Mrs. Clara K. Hill, 
Recording Secretary; J. Wesley Jones, 
Executive Secretary; George H. 
Hutchinson, Treasurer. Special studies 
have been directed by Miss Camille L. 
Nickerson who retired as President in 
August and Mrs. Neota Dyett, Statis- 
tician. Orrin Suthern edits The Negro 
Musician, a four-page quarterly begun 
last year. Prior to that time, four is- 
sues of a music magazine had been 
published. The purposes of the associa- 
tion include the development of a 
deeper love and appreciation of Negro 
music throughout the world, the resist- 
ance to its desecration, the encourage- 
ment of excellent music departments in 
schools and colleges for the race, the 
development of higher professional 
standards among Negro musicians, the 
creation of greater opportunities for 
them, and the encouragement and as- 
sistance of deserving and talented Ne- 
gro musicians. The outstanding accom- 
plishments have been the provision of 
scholarships (about $1,500) and prizes 
(about $4,000) to talented Negroes, 
and the publicizing of the work and 
talent of Negro musicians. Many of 
the branches observe “National Day” 
to acquaint their local communities 
with the work of the organization and 
enlist cooperation. There are about one 
hundred branches. Junior branches un- 
der the direction of an adult member 
are established for children of school 
age. The current activities are the 


creation of a larger scholarship fund, 
the establishment of a national junior 
branch association, the establishment 
of a permanent national organ, and ap- 
pealing to the committee on the New 
York World’s Fair Activities for the 
recognition of the best prepared Negro 
musicians in the music activities of the 
fair, in order that the race may be 
fairly presented. The body has begun 
to codperate with the Music Depart- 
ment of the N.A.T.C.S. 

The National Dental Association 
was founded in 1913 as the Tri-State 
Dental Association, became the Inter- 
state Dental Association in 1918, and 
reorganized under the present name in 
1932 and incorporated. The twenty- 
fourth annual session was held at How- 
ard University, Washington, D.C., 
August 10-13. The association includes 
in the statement of its objectives “to 
advance the knowledge of all branches 
of dentistry; to inform and instruct the 
public in oral and general hygiene as 
they relate to dentistry; to sustain the 
professional character of its members; 
to foster the ideals and ethics of the 
profession.” The association has estab- 
lished clinics and succeeded in instruct- 
ing the public in oral and general hy- 
giene as they relate to the profession. 
Also there has been codperation with 
the N.A.A.C.P. and the celebration of 
National Negro Health Week. To be a 
member of the national body one must 
be a member of the state organization 
or be an ethical dentist. It is estimated 
that 1,800 dentists are eligible, of 
whom 180 were financial members 
prior to the August meeting. Dues are 
five dollars per year. Reginald Beamon 
is the new President and J. A. Jack- 
son continues as Secretary-Treasurer. 
Russell A. Dixon is chairman of Clinic, 
Research and Progress Commitee. 

The Association of Social Science 
Teachers in Colleges for Negroes ef- 
fected a permanent organization at the 
second annual conference at Johnson 
C. Smith University, held April 24, 
1937. The constitution states that the 
purpose “is to deliberate and suggest 
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plans, methods, and procedures leading 
ing to the improvement of the Social 
Science offerings in the Negro colleges. 
The annual fee of five dollars payable 
by institutions entitles its social sci- 
ence teachers to attend as delegates 
and receive the proceedings. The 
elected officers are T. E. McKinney, 
President; C. H. Wesley, Vice Presi- 
dent; B. W. Boyle, Secretary-Treas- 
urer; W. T. Gibbs, Assistant Secre- 
tary ; H. L. McCrorey, Honorary Pres- 
ident. The papers and discussions for 
the recent meeting are carried in the 
April 1937 number of the Quarterly 
Review of Higher Education among 
Negroes. 

The Association of Teachers of Eng- 
lish in Negro Colleges is the latest of 
the national groups in Negro educa-, 
tion. The initial conference was held 
April 22-24 at Le Moyne College, 
Memphis, Tennessee, with 20 mem- 
bers. The body proposes “to give 
scholarly consideration to problems, 
methods, and aims of the teaching of 
English in Negro colleges.” It has de- 
cided “to arrange entrance tests in 
English based on the educational 
background of the Negro freshman, to 
take steps toward bringing pressure on 
civic boards of education for the im- 
provement of teaching conditions in 
Negro grammar and high schools, and 
to put in practical form recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of the teach- 
ing of English in Negro colleges.” At 
the initial meeting the following of- 
ficers were chosen: Hugh M. Gloster, 
General Chairman; Miss Elizabeth 
Pinckney, General Secretary; J. L. 
Carey, Chairman of Committees. 
These officers were commissioned the 
task of recommending a permanent or- 
ganization at the meeting to be held 
in Atlanta March 24-26, 1938. High 
school teachers of English have ac- 
cepted the opportunity to cooperate. A 
summarized mimeographed report of 
the proceedings was distributed; and, 
it was reproduced in the July issue of 
the Quarterly Review of Higher Edu- 
cation among Negroes. 


The American Teachers Association 
is the new name adopted by the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers in 
Colored Schools in a complete revision 
of the constitution. The annual meet- 
ing was held at Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, July 27-30, using the theme: 
Meeting the Needs of the Individual. 
The attendance was large and the ses- 
sions enthusiastic. Alphonse Hening- 
burg, recently elected as Assistant to 
President J. E. Shephard of the North 
Carolina College for Negroes, is the 
new President. 

There are other professional organi- 
zations which are devoted to improv- 
ing education in their fields, but did 
not supply information on their pro- 
grams to the writer. These are The Na- 
tional Hospital Association, and The 
National Medical Association. 


State Educational Associations 


The Association of Teachers of Ne- 
gro Youth of Arkansas was founded 
1886. Although meetings were not held 
annually in the beginning, they have 
been held for each of the past thirty- 
nine years. Of the 2,000 certified teach- 
ers 700 are members paying dues of 
$1.50 which includes the national 
membership. The 1937 meeting was 
held April 15-17. There are ten region- 
al districts presided over by vice- 
presidents who are responsible for the 
conduct of a district meeting prior 
to the general session, and report to 
it. The main objective for the cur- 
rent year is campaigning in the special 
interest of health under the theme 
“Health, Education, and Social Se- 
curity.” Some success has been ob- 
tained in improving _ instruction, 
lengthening school terms, and in co- 
operating with the State Department 
of Education through two workers who 
give full-time to rural education. Af- 
filiation is also maintained with the 
National Association of Teachers in 
Colored Schools. The Bulletin of the 
Association of Teachers of Negro 
Youth of Arkansas has been published 
as & quarterly since 1930. Prior to this 
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date, the publication of material was 
done through the Arkansas Education 
Bulletin, the official organ of the white 
teachers of the state. Attempts are be- 
ing made to improve the paper in line 
with the policy of presenting helpful 
discussions and news bearing on the 
educational problems of the Negro in 
the state and nation. The recently 
elected Editor and Executive Secretary 
is Mrs. W. E. Clark of Pine Bluff, 
who is now assembling a complete file 
of the magazine. 

The Delaware State Colored Teach- 
ers Association founded in 1918 has 
145 members of an eligible 252. The 
payment of $1.50 at the annual meet- 
ing will satisfy dues requirements in 
the state body and the National As- 
sociation of Teachers in Colored 
Schools with which it codperates. As- 
sociations in each of the three coun- 
ties which compose the state also hold 
annual meetings. The next state meet- 
ing is to be held at Dover, November 
18-19. The Association desires to pro- 
mote the welfare of the teachers of the 
state and to provide better facilities 
for secondary education. It has 
achieved an equal salary scale for all 
teachers. There is no official publica- 
tion. 

The Florida State Teachers Asso- 
ciation was founded 1891. The 1937 
meeting is scheduled for November 26- 
28 at Ocala. There are 857 members of 
the approximately 2,700 educational 
workers in the state. There are eight 
regional vice-presidents who preside 
over the eight districts into which the 
state is divided. These officers are ex- 
pected to hold district meetings and 
report to the state body. Specific ac- 
tivities have been directed towards 
securing an effective tenure law, an 
adequate retirement law, and transpor- 
tation facilities for colored pupils. 
Campaigns for better salaries, build- 
ings, and equipment are in progress. 
The body is affiliated with the National 
Association of Teachers in Colored 
Schools, to which during the year 
$50.00 was contributed. Its quarterly, 


The Florida State Teachers Bulletin, 
hag existed from an indeterminable 

riod. A complete file does not exist. 

he publication has been particularly 
interested in helping teachers in service 
from whom contributions are solicited. 
S. W. Curtis of Clearwater is Execu- 
tive Secretary and Editor. 

The Kentucky Negro Education As- 
sociation—founded 1877, convened 
April 14-17, 1937, in Louisville, where 
it usually meets. Out of 1,525 persons 
eligible, 1,410 belong. Dues of $1.00 
are paid by mail in school groups, al- 
though in a few counties superintend- 
ents deduct the fee with the per- 
mission of the teachers. There are ten 
district associations. The association 
aims “to elevate the teaching profes- 
sion and to seek an equal educational 
opportunity for Negro youth in Ken- 
tucky.”’ In accord with these objectives, 
it donated $250.00 towards a state edu- 
cational survey and sponsored the An- 
derson-Mayer Bill (which was passed) 
authorizing the state to pay expenses of 
colored students for graduate work. At 
present, it is engaged in a salary study 
and is codperating with the N.A.A.C.P. 
in the fight for equal salaries. It affili- 
ates with the National Association of 
Teachers in Colored Schools, contrib- 
uting $50.00. Its organ, The K.N.E.A. 
Journal has been published continu- 
ously since October 1930 (bi-monthly). 
Prior to that time, 1922-30, the 
K.N.E.A. Bulletin was published. A 
complete file of the publication is at 
the address of the Secretary-Treasurer 
and Editor Atwood S. Wilson, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. The pubication fea- 
tures educational news, promotes the 
program of the state body, and advo- 
cates the cause of Negro education in 
the state. 

The Maryland State Colored Teach- 
ers Association was organized in 1914. 
Its 1937 meeting will be in Baltimore, 
November 12-13. Of the approximately 
1,850 eligible persons engaged in edu- 
cational work, 1,117 are financial 
members. Dues are fifty cents per 
year. County supervisors collect fees 
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from teachers under their supervision. 
In the city of Baltimore dues are paid 
through the local organization. The 
major objective is concentrated on 
equalizing salaries of Negro and white 
teachers. The association has succeed- 
ed in getting transportation for Negro 
high and elementary pupils in 20 coun- 
ties, and a promise of a school term of 
180 teaching days for all schools in the 
state beginning with 1939-40. A spe- 
cial study of vocational opportunities 
in Maryland is now in process. Affilia- 
tion with the N.A.T.C.S. is maintained. 

The Mississippi Association of 
Teachers in Colored Schools was or- 
ganized in 1906 for the purpose of 
unifying the professional interests of 
teachers in the state. Prior to the an- 
nual meeting, April 28-May 1, 1937, 
at Jackson, there were 801 financial 
members out of 5,972 licensed teachers 
and officers of colored schools of the 
state. An annual membership fee of 
fifty cents is paid at the association 
meeting by members, and a fee of one 
dollar for subscription to the associa- 
tion publication through the summer 
school enrollment. Under the auspices 
of the parent body there are eight 
district associations which hold at least 
one meeting just preceding the state 
convention. The most important cur- 
rent activity is that of sponsoring a 
study program of the work of curricu- 
lum revision inaugurated by the State 
Department of Education. Last year 
eight scholarships of twenty dollars 
each were awarded to teachers in one- 
room schools for study at a six weeks’ 
summer school. The state is represented 
regularly in the National Association 
of Teachers in Colored Schools by 
delegates and membership dues. The 
association owns and publishes eight 
months in the year the Mississippi Ed- 
ucational Journal of which a complete 
file has been kept for the past three 
years in the Office of the Editor. Its 
contents relate to the educational prob- 
lems of Negroes. W. W. Blackburn 
holds the full-time position of Execu- 
tive Secretary and Editor. 


The Missouri State Association of 
Negro Teachers was formed in 1884 
and has met consecutively. Annual 
meetings are held each November on 
the day following the second Tuesday. 
Records indicate that 1,218 are eligible 
for membership of whom 772 are finan- 
cially enrolled. Teachers pay directly 
to the secretary annual dues of one 
dollar which also pays the subscription 
to the official publication. There are no 
regional associations of the state body, 
for the Central Missouri Association of 
Negro Teachers and the Southeast 
Missouri Association of Negro Teach- 
ers are independent bodies. The 
avowed purposes of the state body are 
“to promote the welfare of Negro edu- 
cation in Missouri, to advance the in- 
terests of and maintain the highest 
standards of efficiency among the 
teachers of our youth.” An outstanding 
achievement has been the securing of 
proper constitutional legislation pro- 
viding for a Negro to hold the position 
of State Inspector of Negro Schools. 
This year the association for Negro 
teachers has been codperating with 
the association for white teachers in 
the passage of a desirable retirement 
legislation. Codperation in developing 
the state institution, Lincoln Univer- 
sity, is typical of the interest in im- 
proving educational conditions. Pres- 
ent projects include the consolidation 
of school districts that are too small 
to provide adequate buildings, suffi- 
cient school term and prepared teach- 
ers, the establishment of traveling li- 
braries of books, especially on Negro 
life and history, the study of the feasi- 
bility of student loan funds, and the 
provision of comprehensive graduate 
instruction for Negroes within the 
state. The Journal of Education, the 
official publication, was first issued 
March 1935. After a two-year period 
of three publications a year, it has 
now begun to publish four times a 
year. Officers of the association have 
complete files. The magazine presents 
the best papers prepared for annual 
meetings, solicits contributions from 
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eminent authorities, provides accounts 
of excellent teaching aids, and reports 
events and news of the body and its 
work. 

The Oklahoma Association of Negro 
Teachers held its 1937 convention Feb- 
ruary 4-6 at Tulsa. The membership 
numbers 1,250 out of an approximate 
1,400 eligible. Dues of one dollar are 
paid annually through local associa- 
tions. There are no districts. The exact 
date of organizing is not known, but 
the state body has existed for some 
time, since it is known that in 1917 


no convention was held. There is an 


official organ known as the Journal, 
published quarterly, and devoted to 
the work of the body. A file is main- 
tained by the Editor, W. E. Anderson 
of Okmulgee, who directs studies for 
the group. 

The Tennessee State Association of 
Teachers in Colored Schools dates 
from 1923. In each of the three gen- 
eral divisions of the state there are in- 
dependent associations; namely, East 
Tennessee Association of Teachers in 
Colored Schools, Middle Colored 
Teachers Association, and West Ten- 
nessee Colored Teachers Congress. The 
1937 meeting of the state body was 
held March 25-27 at Agricultural and 
Industrial State College, Nashville. 
Out of 2,800 eligible teachers in schools 
for Negro youth, 1,000 hold member- 
ship at fifty cents annually. The major 
objective is “the advancement of ed- 
ucation and interracial goodwill.” 
Among the causes advocated have been 
an equal salary scale for Negro and 
white teachers, the establishment of 
graduate work at the state college and 
an effective state educational program. 
The most important activity now in 
progress is a study of the in-service 
improvement of Negro teachers in 
Tennessee. The Association contributes 
annually to the National Association 
of Teachers in Colored Schools, $25.00. 
Since 1928, the Broadcaster has been 
published four times a year as the offi- 
cial publication of the association. This 
organ publicizes the work of the local 


and state groups and features material 
of benefit to teachers. For several years 
the Executive Secretary and Editor 
has been G. W. Gore of Nashville 
where a complete file of the magazine 
is available. 

The Colored Teachers’ State Associ- 
ation of Texas has met each year since 
its organization in 1884. There are 
three independent associations in the 
state; but their members are members 
of the state body also. The aim is to 
unify personal interest, create a sense 
of racial solidarity, promote civic 
pride, and advance educational activi- 
ties for all people. The sole require- 
ment for membership is that the indi- 
vidual be engaged in the profession of 
teaching. Of the 3,100 eligible, there 
are 2,109 paid members. Dues of $1.75 
are paid annually to the secretary, fol- 
lowing November 10. District Collec- 
tors are appointed for each county. The 
1937 meeting will be held November 
25-27. Outstanding achievements of 
the association are (1) the raising of 
the minimum length of rural school 
term to six months, (2) fostering pen- 
sions for teachers’ retirement, (3) im- 
proving the minimum standards for 
“A” class high schools to a nine-month 
term and a teachers’ monthly salary 
of eighty dollars. A recent effort has 
attempted to secure financial assist- 
ance for students who cannot secure 
required professional training within 
their legal state of residence. The as- 
sociation is a member of _ the 
N.A.T.CS. It utilizes speakers who ad- 
dress the association for white teach- 
ers and in 1934 held a joint meeting of 
the two racial groups at Galveston. 
The official organ is the Texas Stand- 
ard, a quarterly edited by R. T. Ta- 
tum, Executive Secretary, who has a 
complete file at Beaumont. This pub- 
lication aims to develop widespread 
interest in the furtherance of educa- 
tion and has become particularly con- 
cerned with the critical evaluation and 
determination of the most feasible 
school curricula for Negroes. However, 
the range of material is general, and 
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not limited to race or creed. Since 
1930, earnest efforts have been made 
to solicit contributions from well- 
trained and experienced educators on 
subjects of common occurrence and 
interest to average classroom teachers. 

The West Virginia State Teachers 
Association was first formed in 1890. 
It will hold its next annual meeting 
at Clarksburg, November 4-6. There 
are 985 financial members from the 
approximately 1,100 persons eligible. 
The annual fee of one dollar may be 
paid directly to the organization or 
through school officials when teach- 
ers so desire. There are no district 
groups composing the state body ; how- 
ever, there are several “Round Table” 
groups which deal with local and gen- 
eral educational problems and hold 
membership in the state association. 
In the past twenty years the state body 
has aimed to improve the professional 
preparation of Negro teachers, provide 
for better salary, tenure, and retire- 
ment regulations, lengthen school 
term, standardize high schools and col- 
leges, and establish camp facilities for 
Negro children. The achievement of 
these aims is indicated by the fact that 
Negro teachers have met the state re- 
quirements to a greater degree than 
have the whites; all teachers with the 
same preparation and experience now 
receive the same salary; all schools 
now have a nine months’ term; all col- 
leges and many high schools belong 
to the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. For 
the present, efforts are being concen- 
trated on getting the 4H Camp in 
operation with money appropriated in 
the past school year and discovering 
new vocational opportunities for Negro 
youth. In securing the passage of 
needed legislation codperation is ef- 
fected with the State Education Asso- 
ciation (the body for white educational 
workers), the National Association of 
Teachers in Colored Schools, and the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. Another inde- 
pendent state body of educators co- 
operating is the West Virginia High 


School Principals’ Conference. The 
official publication is the Association 
Bulletin. 

The following states have organiza- 
tions of Negro educational workers, 
but our information concerning them 
is not sufficient for publication—Ala- 
bama; District of Columbia, publish- 
ing Journal of Columbian Education 
Association; Georgia, magazine en- 
titled School Pictures; Louisiana, or- 
gan is the Louisiana Colored Teachers 
Journal; New Jersey; North Carolina, 
publishes the North Carolina Teachers 
Record from the office of a full-time 
Editor and Executive Secretary ; Penn- 
sylvania; South Carolina of which a 
section is the Department of High 
School Principals, publishing School 
Work; Virginia, publishing Virginia 
Teachers Bulletin. 

Various issues of the listed maga- 
zines were examined. The pattern of 
the work of the associations and the 
plan of the magazine show the same 
general features in the descriptions 
given above. 

According to our listing, there are 
general associations of educational 
workers among Negroes in 19 states 
and parent-teacher organizations in 
20 states, and both in the District of 
Columbia. 


College Fraternities and Sororities 


GREK LETTER ORGANIZATIONS 
AMONG NecrRO COLLEGE students 
and graduates have incorporated in 
their purposes and organization the 
promulgation of some type of educa- 
tional program. In this study the re- 
sponses from these organizations were 
so few that completeness is impossible. 
However, a brief description is given 
of a few organizations which will serve 
as examples of the nature and scope 
of the educational programs under- 
taken. 

Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity was 
founded 1906. It began a special edu- 
cational program in 1922. At present 
this program has the following ob- 
jectives: 
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“(i) To encourage Negroes to go to 
high school and to go to college; (2) 
to urge all Negroes to become quali- 
fied voters; (3) to aid worthwhile un- 
dergraduate and graduate members to 
complete their education and to con- 
structive research and creative work; 
(4) to investigate the benefits that the 
Negro has received or has failed to re- 
ceive under the New Deal.” 

Originally labeled as the “Go-to- 
High-School, Go-to-College”’ cam- 
paign, the educational program since 
1934 has laid major emphasis upon 
“Education for Citizenship.” The re- 
sponsibility for administration is cen- 
tered in a Director of Education who 
has the assistance of a Committee on 
Award composed of six members. For 
several years, Rayford W. Logan, At- 
lanta, Georgia, has been the Director. 
For the two-year period, December 
1933-35, the Office of the Director of 
Education spent $1,326.95 for expenses 
of the movement and awarded schol- 
arships amounting to $1,850. In addi- 
tion to these national activities, local 
chapters of more than 1,500 financial 
men foster activities in their communi- 
ties. The Sphinz, official publication 
issued four times yearly describes the 
activities of the national office and the 
local groups and includes articles deal- 
ing with educational problems of the 
Negro in general and educational ac- 
tivities and achievements of its mem- 
bers in particular. The lack of a 
complete file is reported. However, an 
account of the work of the organization 
is found in Charles H. Wesley’s His- 
tory of Alpha Phi Alpha: A Develop- 
ment in Negro College Life. 

The Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority 
was organized in 1911 and became the 
first Greek-letter organization for Ne- 
gro women. The educational program 
is designed “to cultivate and encour- 
age high scholastic standards and to 
aid needy students.” There are about 
2,000 financial members who contrib- 
uted during 1936 to educational activ- 





*Washington: Foundation Publishers, 
Howard University, 1935. Pp. 352. 


ities more than $2,000. The general or- 
ganization established an educational 
program in 1925. The administration 
of this program, however, is decentral- 
ized into the individual chapters. For 
several years a foreign fellowship val- 
ued at $1,000 was awarded for study 
in a foreign university. (There were 
four recipients.) This award has been 
withheld in order that the funds might 
be applied to a larger health and edu- 
cational program projected in the 
lower South, starting with Mississippi. 
A complete account of the develop- 
ment of the sorority is related in 
“Educational Work of a National Pro- 
fessional Sorority of Negro College 
Women” by Margaret D. Bowen.? 
The National Sorority of Phi Delta 
Kappa founded 1926 is restriced to fe- 
male members of the teaching profes- 
sion. There are 279 financial members. 
The educational program, begun in 
1931, intends “to promote better char- 
acter in our youth through a high de- 
velopment of mental, moral, and 
physical health.” In 1936, educational 
expenditures amounted to $1,105. The 
program is administered by a Director 
of Education and a board of eight 
members; sixteen assistant directors, 
one located in each chapter; a chair- 
man of the Scholarship Fund with a 
committee of five members. Mrs. Helen 
Ogle Atkins of Washington, D.C., is 
now the chief educational officer. The 
initial program sponsored a contest in 
the designing of posters and the writ- 
ing of original poems and composi- 
tions, with prize awards going to 
thirty-eight children. When this proj- 
ect seemed limited, there was initiated 
in 1934 a broader program which has 
resulted to date in an educational con- 
ference for parents and teachers; giv- 
ing financial aid to fifteen needy ele- 
mentary pupils, providing summer 
camp experiences for twenty girls, 
giving scholarships to three outstand- 
ing high school and college students, 


® Unpublished master’s thesis. Cincinnati: 
Teachers College University of Cincinnati, 
1935. 
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establishing and maintaining a recrea- 
tion room for convalescent children 
and donating Negro books. The Krinon 
is the official organ published annually 
since 1927 (save 1928 and 1929). A 
complete file of this magazine is with 
the Keeper of Records, Mrs. Marion 
H. Sparks, Washington, D.C. The 
periodical is divided into sections, all 
of which stress child development and 
character guidance. 

Epsilon Sigma Iota Sorority is com- 
posed of women of legal training. The 
only chapter, located in Washington, 
has twelve financial members. In 1934, 
it abandoned the project of providing 
a $50 scholarship for female students 
at Howard University Law School and 
now concentrates its activities on so- 
cial work among the needy in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

In addition to the fraternities and 
sororities mentioned above, there are 
others. The sororities for Negro women 
are Delta Sigma Theta, which pub- 
lishes The Delta; Zeta Phi Beta; and 
and Sigma Gamma Rho. Fraternities 
among Negro college men are Omega 
Psi Phi, organ, The Oracle; Kappa 
Alpha Psi, organ, The Kappa Alpha 
Psi Journal; Phi Beta Sigma, organ, 
The Crescent; and Gamma Tau. Chi 
Delta Mu is for medical men, and Chi 
Lambda Kappa is an honorary society 
for dentists. The following organiza- 
tions which formerly existed are now 
not functioning: Rho Psi Phi for medi- 
cal women, Cusp and Crown for dental 
men, Phi Chi Sigma for senior pharma- 
ceutical students, and Tau Delta Sig- 
ma for law men. 


Other National Organizations 


GEVERAL OTHER NATIONAL ORGANT- 
ZATIONS NOT CLASSIFIABLE above 
should be noted. The Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History is 
not an association of professional 
workers in one field but includes lay- 
men and scholars alike. It was organ- 
ized in 1915 and incorporated the same 
year. The stated purposes are (1) to 
collect sociological and historical data; 


(2) to publish books on Negro life and 
history; (3) to promote the study of 
the Negro through clubs and schools; 
and (4) to bring about harmony be- 
tween the races by interpreting the 
one to the other. The publication is 
The Journal of Negro History, a quar- 
terly, begun January 1916. The mem- 
berships are of three types. There are 
approximately 100 life members who 
have paid $75; about 500 active mem- 
bers paying $3; and, roughly 3,000 
sustaining members, contributing $1 
annually. Subsrciption to the periodi- 
cal is $4 yearly; but members in good 
standing with the Association may re- 
ceive it free. The officers of the Associ- 
ation are Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, 
President; L. P. Mehlinger, Secretary- 
Treasurer ; Carter G. Woodson, Direc- 
tor of Research and Editor, with L. J. 
Greene, Lincoln University, Missouri, 
L. D. Reddick, Dillard University, 
J. B. Browning, Miner Teachers Col- 
lege, L. P. Jackson, Virginia State Col- 
lege, Sterling Brown, and R. J. Bunche, 
Howard University, and A. A. Schom- 
burg, New York City, Assistant Edi- 
tors.’ In addition there is the Execu- 
tive Council of seventeen members. 
The Journal of Negro History is de- 
voted to a presentation of scholarly 
historical articles, papers presented at 
the annual meeting, communications, 
rare documents, book reviews, and 
notes, and may be found in all reputa- 
ble libraries. There are about 500 sub- 
scribers. The Association lists the 
achievements as follows: 

(1) It has directed the attention of inves- 
tigators to this neglected field. 

(2) It has extended the circulation of The 
Journal of Negro History into South Amer- 
ica, Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

(3) It has published twenty volumes of 
articles and documents giving facts which are 
generally unknown. 

(4) It has produced twenty-six mono- 
graphs on Negro life and history. 


* This list of Assistant Editors is a revision 
of the account carried in THE JoURNAL OF 
Necro Epvucation, Ja 1937. p. 105. 
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(5) It has organized and stimulated the 
studies of local clubs and classes, which have 
done much to change the attitude of com- 
munities toward the Negro. 

(6) It has collected thousands of valuable 
manuscripts on the Negro which have been 
made accessible to the public in the Library 
of Congress. 

(7) It has had ten young men trained for 
research in social science and for instruction 
in colleges and universities. 


A special feature is the yearly cele- 
bration of Negro History Week in 1937 
on February 7. Begun in 1926, the 
purpose “is to stage dramatizations 
and other exercises in order to demon- 
strate the rdle of the Negro in the 
past as to secure for the race the same 
consideration in the curriculum that 
we give others.” The 1936 annual 
meeting especially stressed the teach- 
ing of Negro history, literature, and 
art in elementary, secondary, and col- 
legiate institutions. The annual meet- 
ing is usually held the last week in 
October. 

The National Negro Congress for- 
mally organized February 1935, has as 
its purpose “to unite Negro organiza- 
tions around a program for improve- 
ment of economic and social status of 
colored people.” While it is not an 
educational organization in a profes- 
sional sense, its 650 local and national 
affliated organizations represent a 
broad educational cause. The policies 
are controlled by The National Execu- 
tive Council guided by the National 
Secretary, John P. Davis. The special 
Southern Negro Youth Conference 
held in Richmond, Virginia, February 
13 and 14, and the annual National 
Congress at Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, May 20-23 dealt with vital is- 
sues. Occasional pamphlets, such as 
“Let Us Build a National Negro Con- 
gress” and “Pamphlets on Youth” are 
informing and challenging. 

The National Association of Colored 
Women formally organized in 1896, 
has been interested in the problems of 
women, youth, and racial uplift and 
equality. Of its enumerated purposes, 


the first is “to promote the education 
of colored women and girls, and to 
hold an Educational Institute bien- 
nially at the convention.” Such an in- 
stitute was held at Fort Worth, Texas, 
this summer. Mrs. Marie M. Marshall 
of Washington is national chairman 
of an education department, repre- 
senting each state, to carry out the 
educational program. Its official pub- 
lication was first named National 
Notes, issued from 1910-1935. In 1935 
the name was changed to The Wom- 
en’s National Magazine, a monthly 
devoted to the promulgation of the in- 
terests represented in the association. 
A complete file may be consulted at 
the Office of the Editor and National 
President, Dr. Mary F. Waring* of 
Chicago. A descriptive and historical 
account of the national organization 
has been compiled by Mrs. Elizabeth 
L. Davis with the association’s motto 
as title, “Lifting As They Climb.”® 


GENERAL PROGRESS 


The American Federation of Teach- 
ers elected Doxey A. Wilkerson of 
Howard University as a Vice President 
at its meeting in Madison, Wisconsin, 
in August. The organization adopted 
resolutions against discrimination of 
Negroes and also demanded fair treat- 
ment for Negro delegates at all official 
conference hotels. 

Negro colleges extending welcomes 
to presidents for the present school 
year include Morgan College to Dr. 
D. O. W. Holmes, formerly Dean of 
the Graduate School, Howard Univer- 
sity; Atlanta University to Dr. R. E. 
Clement, formerly Dean of Louisville 
Municipal College. The latter is suc- 
ceeded by David A. Lane who was 
tg of the West Virginia State Col- 
ege. 

Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity conducted its annual summer pro- 
gram on Negro education Thursday, 
July 22. The feature of the evening 


*Dr. Waring retired as President at the 


1937 Meeting. 
° Chicago, no publisher, 1933. Pp. 424. 
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was a series of three-minute reports by 
selected Jeanes supervisors on their 
work. The participants in the program 
represented the states of Alabama, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and St. 
Vincent Island, British West Indies. 
The Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion appointed by President Roosevelt 
upon the insistence of educational 
forces of the country is studying the 
entire matter of the educational needs 
of the country, and is recommending 
to the next Congress needed Federal 
legislation. The educational needs of 
Negroes are being appropriately con- 


sidered. The race is represented by 
Doxey A. Wilkerson, investigator; and 
by Dr. Robert Weaver of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior as consultant to 
the Committee. 

The National Educational Outlook 
Among Negroes appeared as this issue 
went to press. The initial number for 
September is attractive and well-done. 
T. Edward Davis is Managing Editor, 
with headquarters at 1210 Lamont 
Street N.W., Washington, D.C. There 
are many prominent persons who are 
serving as consulting and advisory edi- 
tors. The magazine is priced at one 
dollar, yearly, with ten issues. 


Section C: Rural Education 
ALETHEA H. WASHINGTON 


N THIs IsSUE OF THE RuRAL Epvuca- 

TION SECTION we shall concentrate 
on two items: (1) The Present Status 
of Negro Education: a. in a state close 
to the North—Virginia, b. in a state 
in the deep South—Mississippi. Ma- 
terial for Virginia was furnished by 
A. G. Richardson, Assistant Supervisor 
of Negro Education; that for Mis- 
sissippi, by P. H. Easom, State Agent. 
(2) The Present Status of Summer 
Schools for the Negro Rural Teacher: 
Here the Editor presents the results of 
a brief letter of inquiry concerning 
the current trend sponsored by state 
departments of education to improve 
rural teachers in service through ex- 
perimenta] and demonstration summer 
schools conducted by the state’s insti- 
tutions of higher learning. 


Tue Present Sratus or Necro Epucation 
IN VIRGINIA 


A. G. Richardson, Assistant Supervisor, 
Negro Education 


EGROES, ACCORDING TO THE 1930 CENSUS, 
constitute 26.8 per cent of the total 
population in Virginia. So large a proportion 
of the total population makes their educa- 
tion of great social and economic signifi- 
cance. There are 650,165 Negro people in this 


state. The school census of 1935 shows that 
there are 214,360 Negro children of legal 
school age. Only 160,174 or 75 per cent of 
the census are enrolled. Only 125,890 or 58 
per cent of the census are in regular daily 
attendance. 54,186 Negro children are not 
enrolled in school and 34,284 do not attend 
school regularly. 63 per cent of all Negro 
children enrolled in the public schools are 
in the fourth grade and below. During the 
term 1935-36, 17.2 per cent of the Negro 
children failed in their school work, 133 
per cent dropped and only 69.5 per cent 
passed to the next higher grade. 

There are 1,820 school buildings provided 
for Negro children. Of this number, 55 per 
cent are one-room buildings, 24 per cent are 
two-room buildings, 5 per cent are three- 
room buildings, and 16 per cent are of four 
rooms or more. Only 7 per cent of these 
buildings are built of brick, stone or con- 
crete. 

Virginia employs 3,968 Negro teachers 
(not including supervising principals and su- 
pervisors) in the public schools. Of this num- 
ber, 28.2 per cent have less than two years 
of college training; 47.5 per cent, at least two 
years; and 243 per cent, at least four years 
of college training. 

Negro teachers in the counties receive an 
average annual salary of $391; in the cities 
their average annual salary is $834. For the 
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state as a whole the average annual salary 
is $511. A few of the counties paying less 
than $45 per month to Negro teachers are: 
Buckingham County, which pays $42; Gray- 
son County which pays $40; Green County, 
which pays $39; and Pittsylvania, which pays 
$37. 

A study which was very recently made by 
Mrs. Phoebe E. Bassette, a public school 
teacher pursuing graduate work at Hampton 
Institute, reveals something of the financial 
plight of the Negro teacher in the rural ele- 
mentary schools of Virginia. Her study was 
based upon an analysis of reports received 
from teachers in a summer school at Hamp- 
ton Institute, Virginia State College, and 
Virginia Union University.’ 

“The median salary of the group reporting 
was $398.08. A composite picture of the me- 
dians obtained for various items of the study 
revealed these facts: 


Expenses: 
ESViNg OXMENKODS « 5.5.65 5055-00005 650s $323.45 
Travel to and from school ........ 7.89 
Ge GROORNOMIGS 56.55 o5.00006505 600s 9.30 
For summer school .............. 47.85 
For travel to summer school...... 12.82 
For teachers’ meetings ........... 2.95 
For travel to teachers’ meetings... 5.95 


For professional literature ........ 5.40 


For non-professional literature.... 4.10 
For school] materials .............. 7.70 
WGP POOTOMUON: 6 oe 6.555. od cccecsce 8.10 
For clubs and lodges ............. 8.95 
lity ghia ty. 35.50 
oS ee eee 68.00 

Total GENONGER) «55 s.ciccc cewescne $623.66 
Excess of expenses over income.... 228.58 


It is evident that it was necessary for 
these teachers to borrow money or find other 
sources of income in order to meet these ex- 
penses, It is also obvious that the present 
low salary of Negro teachers is a barrier to 
decent living. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that these figures do not suggest 
that the amounts indicated for the various 
items are sufficient for these needs. They are 
amounts which are themselves limited by the 
available income. 

The per capita cost of instruction, main- 





+ Phoebe E. Bassette, ‘‘A Study of the Economic 
Condition of Negro Teachers in the Rural Ele- 
mentary Schools of Virginia.” Unpublished Mas- 
ter’s Thesis. Hampton: Hampton Institute, 1936. 


tenance, and operation in Negro schools in 
the state is $13.56 per child. The total value 
of Negro public school property is $6,622,535. 

The average length of term for Negro 
public schools is 165 days. 

There are ninety-eight public high schools 
in the state for Negroes. Fifty-two high 
schools are accredited, two are qualified, and 
one is certified by the State Department of 
Education. Forty-three high schools have not 
yet met the standards of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. In addition to the public 
high schools, there are eight private high 
schools accredited by the State Department 
of Education. Twenty-four counties are 
without high school facilities for Negroes. 
This is due, in part, to the small Negro pop- 
ulation which is less than ten per cent in 
several counties. Where the Negro popula- 
tion is too small to make practical a county 
high school, definite efforts are being made 
to establish regional high schools for Negroes 
that will serve the people of several such 
counties. The curriculum offered in Negro 
high schools is largely traditional and aca- 
demic. Little provision is made for training 
pupils for vocational opportunities, and in 
the development of an appreciation for mu- 
sic and the fine arts. 

Virginia supports only one four-year ac- 
credited public college for Negroes. This in- 
stitution is the Virginia State College at 
Petersburg. There are two private four-year 
accredited colleges for Negroes in Virginia; 
they are Hampton Institute—Hampton, and 
Virginia Union University—Richmond. St. 
Paul Norma] and Industrial School (private) 
Lawrenceville, offers two years of normal 
work and is accredited by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. These four institutions 
are the only ones offering higher education 
that are recognized by the State Department 
of Education, to Negroes. 

The General Assembly that met in 1936 
passed a bill which was “designed to provide 
equal educational facilities for certain per- 
sons denied admission to Virginia State Col- 
leges, Universities, and institutions of higher 
learning.” Under this law the state makes 
some provision for graduate work for Ne- 
groes. The State Department of Education 
has recently authorized the officials of Vir- 
ginia State College for Negroes, Petersburg, 
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to offer graduate work in that institution. 

Through codperative efforts of the Jeanes 
Fund, the State Department of Education 
and the loca] county schoo) boards, Virginia 
employs 64 Jeanes Supervisors in 68 counties, 
whose duty it is to assist teachers in Negro 
schools with their regular school work and 
to help them improve the relationships be- 
tween the school and the people of the com- 
munity. Their duties include such things as 
raising funds for school buildings, securing 
clothing for needy children, arranging and 
assisting in health clinics, and supervising 
classroom instruction. The salary of these 
workers is paid partly by the Jeanes Fund, 
partly by the state, and partly by local 
funds. 

Some of the most outstanding needs in 
Negro education in Virginia are: a larger 
enrollment of Negro children, better school 
attendance, and improved instruction. These 
needs may be met through adequate trans- 
portation facilities for Negro children; ade- 
quate school buildings and school facilities; 
adequate training, and adequate salaries for 
Negro teachers. 

Some progress is being made in the im- 
provement of Negro education in this state. 
In Washington and Montgomery counties, 
no difference is made in the salaries of white 
and Negro teachers. School buildings have 
been recently erected in the cities of Staun- 
ton, Danville, and Newport News; and in a 
few counties such as, Northumberland, Flu- 
vanna, Southampton, and Accomac. At the 
present time work is in progress on new 
schools for Negroes in the city of Richmond, 
and in counties like Powhatan, Pittsylvania, 
Greensville, and Westmoreland. All Negro 
children in Halifax County are transported 
at public expense. 

It is believed that further progress in the 
improvement of Negro education in Virginia 
will be made in direct proportion to the 
amount of favorable public sentiment that 
can be aroused for equal educational op- 
portunities for all children. 


Mississippi’s Necro ScHOoLs 
P.S. Easom, State Agent 


ears TO THE Census oF 1930, THE 
population of Mississippi was made up 
of 1,009,718 Negroes, and 996,856 whites. On 


a percentage basis, this population is 50.3 per 
cent Negro and 496 per cent white. Mis- 
sissippi has, therefore, the highest percentage 
of Negro population of any state in the 
Union. The state next to it is South Caro- 
lina, with 45.7 per cent of its population 
Negro. According to the 1933 enumeration 
of educable children, there were 371,205 
whites, and 463,465 Negroes. The number of 
Negro educable children varied widely in the 
several counties. Itawamba had only 388, 
while Bolivar had 27,184. The school enroll- 
ment for the same year was 301,552 whites, 
and 299,160 Negroes. To teach these chil- 
dren of the Negro race, there are 5,972 
teachers and 3,753 schoolhouses. The census 
of 1930 gave the state 114,893 Negro chil- 
dren of high school age, 15 to 19. For the 
instruction of this group of pupils of high 
school age, there are only 83 high schools, 
public and private. To train the entire teach- 
ing force for all ages and grade levels, the 
state maintains only one institution of higher 
grade. This is Alcorn College, the land-grant 
college for Negroes at Alcorn, Mississippi, in 
Claiborne County. Being a land-grant school, 
this institution is supported partly by the 
state and partly by the Federal government. 

These Negro schools are as definitely a 
part of the state’s educational system as any 
other group of schools. In the darkest period 
of the state’s history, Senator J. Z. George, 
in speaking of the state’s school system in 
1876, said: “If there is any one thing which 
the Democrats and Conservatives of this 
state are more determined to carry out than 
another, it is to provide the means of edu- 
cating every child of the state, of whatever 
race or color. The people of Mississippi have 
suffered enough already from ignorance and 
its consequence, blind prejudices in govern- 
ment affairs, and they will not refuse to use 
any means in their power to remove them.” 
These schools represent the state’s effort to- 
wards providing the means of educating the 
Negro race. 

During past years, small grants of funds 
from philanthropic foundations, like the 
General Education Board, the Rosenwald 
Fund, the Jeanes Fund, and the Slater Fund 
have aided materially in certain aspects of 
the educational program for Negroes; but 
these funds, never very large, have dimin- 
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ished rapidly during the depression and are 
now almost at the vanishing point. The bur- 
den of maintaining these schools is, there- 
fore, being thrown more and more upon the 
state. 

The Present Program.—The State Depart- 
ment of Education has worked out a definite 
educational program for the Negroes. On the 
elementary grade level, the state proposes to 
teach all the children of the race how to 
read, how to write, how to talk, how to use 
numbers, how to use their hands in doing 
their work and in earning a living, how to be 
clean and healthy, how to be honest, truth- 
ful, courteous, and how to have respect for 
property. This program, it is believed, is 
based upon their needs, is sane and construc- 
tive, and will contribute to the general up- 
lift of the race. This program, if carried out 
in all the schools of the state through the 
grammar grades, will be a decided improve- 
ment over anything that has ever been done 
for this racial group in the past. 

It is the plan of the State Department of 
Education to develop at least one good in- 
stitution of high school grade in each county, 
or at least in reach of the high school chil- 
dren of each county. Fifteen counties have 
no high school offerings at the present time. 
In a few sections of the state where the 
Negro population is sparse, one high school 
might serve several counties. A system of 
agricultural high. schools or vocational 
schools would meet this need adequately. 
These schools should emphasize, above 
everything else, health and economic effi- 
ciency. The state must train all of its citi- 
zens to support themselves so that they will 
not be dependent upon the government. 
Coahoma, Sunflower, and Jasper counties 
have already met this need by establishing 
county agricultural high schools for Negroes. 

The next most important feature of this 
program, yet to be realized, is the establish- 
ment of a teacher-training institution for the 
exclusive purpose of training rural and ele- 
mentary teachers for the little one, two, and 
three-teacher rural schools of the state. 
Jackson College, Jackson, Mississippi, with 
its fifty acres of land and six brick buildings, 
has been offered to the state by the church 
board that owns it, without cost, provided 
the state will take it over as an educational 


institution for Negroes. In the face of the 
tremendous need for qualified teachers, the 
state could not do a better thing than to 
accept this generous offer. 

The program, even through the elementary 
grades, however sane and constructive, can- 
not be carried out effectively unless and un- 
til certain minimum essentials are provided. 
These are: 

1. Trained Teachers—lt is a well known 
fact that the teacher is by far the most im- 
portant factor in any educational program. 
Teachers of character, personality, and train- 
ing are needed more in the Negro schools of 
Mississippi today than any other one thing. 
A certain percentage of the teachers are well 
prepared. Sunflower County, under the influ- 
ence of a well-trained Jeanes teacher and an 
efficient county superintendent, now has 52 
college graduates teaching in her colored 
schools. Hinds County, with a teaching force 
of 197 has 14 college graduates, all others 
possessing less than this amount of training. 
Some of the other counties are also giving 
attention to the employment of training 
teaching staffs. These trained teachers, with 
the right sort of encouragement, will do fine 
teaching; but this cannot be said of a great 
majority of those now in charge of the 
schools—especially the small one and two- 
teacher schools. 

The private and church colleges have gen- 
erously accepted the responsibility of helping 
to train teachers for the public schools of 
the state. Were it not for this fine spirit of 
codperation on the part of these church col- 
leges and private schools, it would be a long 
time indeed before Mississippi could have 
a trained teaching force for her colored 
schools. The state is greatly in need of a 
two-year normal school for the exclusive 
purpose of training rural and elementary 
teachers. 

A recent forward step has been taken in 
the training of teachers by Dr. H. M. Ivy, 
Superintendent of the Meridian City 
Schools, by offering a year of teacher-training 
to high school graduates in the schools of 
that city. These high school graduates remain 
in school an additional year, spending their 
entire time in preparing themselves to be- 
come teachers in the rural schools of that 
area. 
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Another forward step recently taken was 
the replacement of white teachers with col- 
ored teachers in Negro summer schools. This 
change was made last year in obedience to 
our social customs in the South which re- 
quire that Negroes shall teach Negroes and 
whites shall teach whites. 

The method of certificating teachers 
should be changed from the present obsolete 
method of licensing teachers by examination 
in the various counties to one by which the 
certificates are based on actual training of the 
prospective teacher. Examinations permit 
too many persons to obtain licenses who do 
not possess proper qualifications. 

2. School Buildings—Of the 3,753 Negro 
schoolhouses in Mississippi, 2,313 are owned 
by public school authorities. The other 1,440 
are conducted in churches, lodges, old stores, 
tenant houses, or whatever building is avail- 
able. The Federal agencies, CWA, WPA, 
and PWA have helped to improve school- 
houses for Negroes only in some of the towns 
and cities. These agencies have not reached 
the rural schools where the needs are great- 
est and the ability of the people the least. 
One of the great difficulties in getting Fed- 
eral aid for these buildings is the lack of 
local funds for meeting the requirements of 
the government. The Negroes themselves, 
in some cases, are building and repairing 
their schoolhouses out of their meager funds 
and with their own labor. 

School buildings need to be erected to 
displace the many little shanties and 
churches now being used. The Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund, while it was operating in the 
South, tried to place in every county a good 
example of how schoolhouses should be 
built; but it never intended to help build a 
house everywhere one was needed. Now that 
this Fund has discontinued operations, the 
people are left to their own initiative in 
meeting this need. In the country, Negro 
farmers should be encouraged to raise funds 
for building and improving school buildings 
by planting crop projects. One community 
in Neshoba County raised twenty bales of 
cotton in one year, when each farmer planted 
one acre for this school. In Newton County, 
in one year, the sum of $493.00 was raised by 
a few schools by means of cotton projects 
for repairing school buildings and for pro- 
viding school furniture. 


3. School Furniture and Teaching Ma- 
terials—There is dire need for school furni- 
ture and teaching materials—comfortable 
seating facilities, stoves, blackboards, erasers, 
crayon, supplementary reading material, 
maps, flash cards, and charts. In many of 
the 3,753 colored schools of the state, there 
is not a decent specimen of any one of the 
above mentioned items. In hundreds of rural 
schools there are just four blank, unpainted 
walls, a few rickety benches, an old stove 
propped up on brickbats, and two or three 
boards nailed together and painted black for 
a blackboard. In many cases this constitutes 
the sum total of the furniture and teaching 
equipment. 

4, School Terms—School terms are from 
four to nine months, the latter being found 
only in the better city school systems. Dur- 
ing the depression the school term in the 
average county was from three to six 
months. 

5. Teachers’ Salaries —Salaries range from 
$18.00 per month upwards, but not upwards 
very high. Mississippi, along with all the 
southern states, greatly needs Federal aid to 
supplement the state’s resources for paying 
more adequate salaries, and for the length- 
ening of the school term. It does seem that 
if the Federal government is justified in 
coming to the rescue of closed banks and 
bankrupt railroads, caused in many cases by 
wrong business methods and practices, it 
would also be justified in helping rehabilitate 
the country’s school system. 

There is also great need that school offi- 
cials base teachers’ salaries on training and 
experience. Too many teachers, trained and 
untrained, receive the same rate of pay. This 
is discouraging to the teachers who are ca- 
pable, by virtue of training and experience, 
to do a good job of teaching. 

But the greatest of all these needs is for 
earnest, conscientious teachers with char- 
acter, personality, and training. A good 
teacher can soon change the whole appear- 
ance of a school; but a good school plant 
with an inefficient teacher in it is still a poor 
school, 

6. Interest in Education on the Part of 
Colored People-—The colored people them- 
selves need very much to be aroused on the 
question of the importance of proper train- 
ing for their children. They have not yet 
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learned to put first things first. They want 
schools, but they have not learned how to 
discriminate between real schools and mere 
makeshifts, nor how to provide school fa- 
cilities within the bounds of their own re- 
sources. 

7. Interest on the Part of White People. 
—Last of all, our own white people need to 
take a more genuine interest in the right 
sort of education for our colored population. 
So many of our best white citizens are 
grossly ignorant of the conditions existing 
in our Negro schools. The Negroes are here 
and will stay here. It is, therefore, our re- 
sponsibility to give them a fair chance to 
become an intelligent, self-supporting and 
self-respecting people. They cannot do this 
if kept in ignorance. The “New Deal” has 
gone far enough to become prophetic of a 
new era for our country in which all the 
citizens must be intelligent enough to per- 
form their part, or we will deteriorate into 
a helpless condition. A state with fifty-one 
per cent of its population ignorant and un- 
trained will find itself not only helpless, but 
will also be in danger of becoming a prey 
to vicious, self-seeking leadership. From a 
Christian standpoint, from an economic 
standpoint, and from the standpoint of the 
future welfare of our state, we should give 
more serious consideration to this question. 

“They that are whole need not a physi- 
cian, but they that are sick.” 


Summer ScHooL FoR THE RURAL 
TEACHEK 

HE ErrortT TO IMPROVE TEACHERS 

IN Service, rural and_ urban, 
through work in summer schools has 
long been a part of our educational 
economy. Teachers have availed them- 
selves of summer courses for varying 
reasons: purely cultural purposes, 
purely academic professional purposes 
related to meeting requirements for 
better or higher certification; purely 
practical professional purposes re- 
lated to better methods of functioning 
in the classroom; and purposes repre- 
senting a combination of any two or 
three of the foregoing reasons. With 
the inadequately trained rural teacher, 
perhaps, there has been in the past 
more emphasis on using summer school 


opportunity for completing academic 
and professional requirements than on 
attaining greater skill in handling a 
specific school situation. 

A few years ago state agents of 
Negro schools in the South became 
more interested in the possibilities of 
using the summer school as a means 
of helping the rural teacher become 
more effective in her work. “It was 
felt in the beginning” says Favrot, 
“that service could be rendered along 
two lines. In the first place, teachers 
in service should have an opportunity 
to see a worthwhile demonstration in 
teaching a school either genuinely rural 
or bearing marked features of the 
small rural schools. Accordingly, rural 
demonstration schools, beginning in 
1932, were established in connection 
with summer schools at higher insti- 
tutions of learning in most of the 
Southern states. A competent person 
was selected to teach them. The sec- 
ond feature of the experiment was to 
provide courses of instruction for rural 
teachers that would deal with the 
really vital problems of the one- 
teacher school. The schools of educa- 
tion of the state higher institutions and 
state supervisors of rural schools were 
represented in a conference to deter- 
mine the content of such courses. Ad- 
vice was sought from such specialists in 
rural education as Miss Mabel Carney 
and Dr. Fannie W. Dunn of Teachers 
College, and others. The courses first 
prepared were tentative. They were 
used in summer schools in selected in- 
stitutions in the South in the summer 
of 1934 and revised in the winter of 
1935 on the basis of the criticisms of 
those using them. These revised 
courses were printed in a pamphlet en- 
titled, A Suggested Program for the 
Training of Teachers for Rural 
Schools, and used again in 1935. This 
program is divided into two parts, each 
part being sub-divided into two sec- 
tions. The four sections constitute 


Part I: Section A—The Rural Commu- 
nity Background, Rural School Organization 
and Management. Section B—The School’s 
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four short courses in rural education.”” 

In this same article Mr. Favrot tells 
of a codperative project of representa- 
tives from the fields of agriculture, 
home economics, natural science, and 
health which resulted in the formula- 
tion of two additional courses under 
the general title, of Special Problems in 
Rural Home and Farm Life. These 
courses were offered to many rural 
teachers enrolled in 1936 summer 
schools. 

We see, therefore, that over a period 
of at least five years much thought 
has been given to the better training 
of the teacher in the small rural school, 
and that new and tentative steps have 
been taken in the direction of better 
preparation of this teacher. It is highly 
significant that state agents, adminis- 
trators, instructors in higher institu- 
tions of learning, and specialists in 
rural education have taken thought to- 
gether about the problems of rural life 
and education. This section of the 
JOURNAL wishes to know how wide- 
spread the movement is, and what con- 
tribution it is making (or is capable of 
making) to the solution of the major 
problem. Hence, as a first step, letters 
were sent to state departments of edu- 
cation and various state agents of the 
seventeen southern or border states 
where the small rural school is most 
prevalent, asking for information con- 
cerning the state’s sponsoring of and 
participation in summer demonstration 
centers for the rural teacher. Foliowing 
are excerpts from responses sent by 
officials in fourteen of the selected 
states: 

Activities in the Rural Community. 

Part IL: Section A—Adaptation of Teach- 
ing to the Rural Situation and Special Prob- 
lems in Rural Instruction in the Tool 
Subjects—Reading, Language, Arithmetic. 
Section B—The Selection, Organization of 
Materials and Teaching of Social] Studies and 
Elementary Science. 

*Leo M. Favrot, “Experiments and Dem- 
onstrations for Improvement Among Small 
Rural Schools.” Address delivered before a 
section of Rural Education, Dept. of Super- 
intendence, N.E.A., St. Louis, Mo., February 
26, 1936. 





[Arkansas—] We are maintaining a ten 
weeks’ special course at the A. M. and N. 
College, Pine Bluff, for selected rural 
teachers. This is our third year of such 
course offerings. 

The State College provides transportation 
as well as complete preparation in course 
offerings. The summer term is largely built 
about this special work. 

The specific purpose of the offerings is to 
so train rural teachers that (they) will de- 
velop a higher standard of community life. 

We anticipate (and are having) better 
rural schools, rural homes and rural com- 
munities. 

(Signed) Noten M. Irpy, Supervisor, 

Colored Schools 





We are assisting in sponsoring a summer 
demonstration school in a rural community 
this summer. 

1. Pine Bluff, Arkansas, R.F.D. #4, from 
June 21 to August 13. This demonstration 
school is for the benefit of rural teachers at- 
tending A. M. and N. College. 

2. A. M. and N. College. All teachers at- 
tending who work in rural schools are urged 
and required to observe these demonstra- 
tions. 

3. To acquaint teachers in service with 
the latest approved methods of organizing 
and conducting small rural schools. 

4, Better prepared and more sympathetic 
teachers. 

(Signed) R. C. Cuttpress, Supervisor, 
County Training Schools 


[Alabama] The State of Alabama is 
sponsoring two demonstration projects in co- 
operation with Negro colleges in Alabama 
this year for the benefit of student teachers 
in these colleges. 

One of the projects is at Tuskegee N. & I. 
Institute, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, and 
the other at State Teachers College, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 

The purpose of these demonstration proj- 
ects is to improve rural elementary instruc- 
tion. We have set up special courses in rural 
education and these laboratory schools are 
used to demonstrate methods in rural edu- 
cation and curriculum building. 

(Signed) J. S. Lampert, Director, 
Negro Education 
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[Delaware—] One summer the State of 
Delaware had a professor of agricultural 
mechanics giving courses at the State College 
near Dover. In addition to this the State 
College always conducts a six weeks’ summer 
session. The State Department allows teach- 
ers one day each year to visit other schools 
which have been selected in advance by the 
supervisors. 

The State of Delaware has not sponsored 
demonstration stations in connection with 
either the white or Negro state colleges. We 
all feel that it is a needed step and one 
which would be very helpful to student 
teachers. 

The Teacher-Training Department at the 
University of Delaware made an arrange- 
ment with the State Department of Public 
Instruction and the Board of Education of 
the City of Wilmington, a few years ago, 
by which student teachers could do their 
practice teaching during the school year in 
certain designated schools. This plan has 
worked out very satisfactorily. I do not know 
of any plan being proposed by the Negro 
State College for a similar agreement. 

(Signed) Puytuis M. Heck, Supervisor 


[Florida—] The Florida A. & M. College 
teaches a class in Small School Administra- 
tion. A very nice rural school a few miles 
away from the college is used for demonstra- 
tion purposes. The county codperates with 
the college in operating the rural school. 

The purpose of the class and the demon- 
stration school is to prepare teachers to 
teach in rural schools. The expected out- 
comes are: clean toilets, grounds and build- 
ings, beautiful grounds and buildings; good 
teaching; normal learning; grade progress; 
elimination of retardation; and good citi- 
zenship. This class is the most helpful course 
in education taught in Florida. 

(Signed) D. E. Witu1aMs, Slate Agent 


[Georgia—] The Georgia State Depart- 
ment of Education is continuing their rural 
education program during this year’s sum- 
mer school by maintaining a demonstration 
one-teacher school program. These demon- 
stration schools serve to more closely co- 
ordinate theory and practice of teaching, and 
exemplify important principles of curricu- 
lum construction. A Practice Book is being 


used, this the second year, to further this 
program so that the graded observation, 
participation, group, room teaching and com- 
munity activities may produce an “Activity 
Curriculum” for each teacher; and harmo- 
nize and unify the principles studied. 

Courses in rural education are strength- 
ened by the use of the two bulletins: “A 
Suggested Program for Training Teachers in 
Rural Schools” and “Special Problems of 
Rural, Home, and Farm Life.” 

Such laboratory schools are maintained 
by: Atlanta University, Atlanta, Georgia; 
Athens High and Industrial School, Athens, 
Georgia; Georgia State Industrial College, 
Savannah, Georgia; State Teachers and 
Agricultural College, Forsyth, Georgia; Fort 
Valley Normal and Industrial School, Fort 
Valley, Georgia; Georgia Normal and Agri- 
cultural College, Albany, Georgia; Paine 
College, Augusta, Georgia. 

(Signed) Heten A. WuirTtINnaq, Asst. State 
Supervisor, Negro Education 


[Kentucky—] Only one such center is 
being provided for in Kentucky. It is in 
connection with Kentucky State Industrial 
College, Frankfort. 

(Signed) L. N. Tayior 
Rural Agent 


[Louwsiana—] We are very much inter- 
ested in rural education and rural life gen- 
erally in Louisiana and are trying to make 
special provision in our program of educa- 
tion to better thesc conditions. Under sepa- 
rate cover we are sending you tentative de- 
scriptions of special summer school courses 
which will be offered at the Louisiana Rural 
Normal School, Grambling, Louisiana, and 
also at Southern University, Scotlandville, 
Louisiana. . . . In addition to these special 
courses, these two colleges will organize ex- 
tension summer schools offering courses in 
rural education in about four different cen- 
ters in the state. In all of these schools, one 
and two-teacher rural schools will be oper- 
ated to demonstrate the techniques and 
methods taught. A very definite effort is 
being made to get the rural school through 
its program to improve life. The purpose 
of these special courses in rural education 
is to give teachers special training for their 
jobs of organizing, administering, and teach- 
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ing rural schools. . . . In addition to the 
courses in rural education, you will notice 
that we have special courses for Jeanes su- 
pervising teachers which center around rural 
school supervision and also special courses 
for principals of small rural high schools. 

(Signed) C. L. Barrow, Asst. State Agent 


[Maryland—] Maryland teachers are re- 
quired by law to attend a six weeks’ sum- 
mer school to take a course approved by the 
county superintendent once every four 
years. 

(Signed) Atpert 8. Cook 
State Supt. of Schools 





In reply to your inquiry of May 11, I beg 
to say that at Morgan College, Baltimore, 
there is being operated what we consider a 
very fine Department of Rural Education for 
the summer session. The work is being con- 
ducted by two very efficient county super- 
visors of Negro Schools, William E. Henry, 
Supervisor of Worcester County, and Wil- 
liam H. Fauntleroy, Supervisor of Talbot 
County. Both of these supervisors know their 
work and are able to improve classroom in- 
struction of their teachers to a very high 
degree. 

In connection with the classroom instruc- 
tion two absolutely rural centers for the ob- 
servation of the summer school students are 
in progress. These centers are supervised by 
the county supervisor of Anne Arundel 
County, Miss Sarah E. Jones, in which the 
centers are located. She is a superior woman. 
We find that from these courses which have 
been given for a year or so at Morgan Col- 
lege there has been a considerable improve- 
ment all about the State. If you have an 
opportunity, I am very sure that the man- 
agement at Morgan College summer school 
will appreciate a visit from you to this de- 
partment. 

(Signed) J. W. Hurrinaton, Supervisor 
of Colored Schools 


[Mississippi] The State Department of 
Education of Mississippi is codperating with 
Jackson College in sponsoring a demonstra- 
tion in the training of rural teachers. These 
teachers are selected with care and are 
brought to Jackson College, where they are 
given instruction in better methods of teach- 


ing in rural schools, in rural health, in rural 
community codperation, and in the improve- 
ment of rural homes. 

Other centers for similar types of training 
for rural teachers are: Alcorn College, Al- 
corn, Mississippi; Meridian, Mississippi; 
Greenwood, Mississippi; Greenville, Missis- 
sippi; Clarksdale, Mississippi; Holly Springs, 
Mississippi. 

It is assumed that there will be something 
like 3,000 rural teachers taking this training 
at these centers. 

(Signed) P. H. Easom, State Agent 


[Missouri—] This Department has no 
knowledge of any demonstrations for the 
training of rural teachers. 

We do have two summer sessions, one at 
Lincoln University in Jefferson City and an- 
other six weeks’ term at Caruthersville. 
These summer schools are conducted for the 
purpose of training Negro teachers but as 
yet there are not demonstration schools. I 
think that there has been some talk of such 
a school being established. 

(Signed) Luoyp W. Kina, State 
Superintendent 

E. R. Avams, Director 
of Negro Education 


[North Carolina.—] During the last three 
or four summers the General Education 
Board has codperated with us in offering 
some special courses in Rural Education in 
three of our public institutions in which we 
train elementary teachers. This special work 
was offered in the normal schools located at 
Elizabeth City, and Fayetteville, and the 
Winston-Salem Teachers College. During the 
summer of 1936 special courses in Rural 
Education were offered at four other sum- 
mer schools. In accord with your request, I 
am submitting a few excerpts from the re- 
port filed by Miss Lucille McLendon, who 
handled the work at the Elizabeth City State 
Normal School. From these excerpts I think 
you will glean the information which you 
requested in your recent letter. 

(Signed) A. H. Ferauson, Assistant 
Director, Division-Negro Education 


[Oklahoma—] The State Department of 
Education is codperating with the Colored 
Agricultural and Normal University at 
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Langston, Oklahoma, in conducting a small 
rural community school wherein groups of 
rural teachers may spend one or more pe- 
riods each day during the summer school 
session observing the teaching of a rural 
school. 

The demonstration school is located in the 
village school house at Langston. This two 
room public school is located about a quar- 
ter of a mile from the campus. Only one 
teacher is in charge; the student teachers 
enrolled observe her work. 

The General Education Board has allo- 
cated to the state money for payment of 
the salary of the demonstration teacher dur- 
ing the summer session. 

The purpose of the demonstration is to 
show teachers who are employed in rural 
schools in the state how they may teach the 
eight elementary grades in schools having no 
equipment, or very meager equipment. The 
teacher in charge demonstrates how a re- 
sourceful teacher may manage for, or im- 
provise, teaching equipment. She also dem- 
onstrates methods of organizing the pupils 
into a small number of groups by combin- 
ing classes according to the abilities of the 
children. 

The expected outcomes are indicated by 
the purposes stated above. Teachers who 
observe the work during the summer session 
are expected to return to their schools and 
employ the same methods and technique 
that they observe in the demonstration 
school. 

The teacher in charge of this work, Mrs. 
Lucy Winslett, 1130 N.E. 7th, Oklahoma 
City, is the primary supervisor of the Negro 
schools in Oklahoma City. She has been in 
charge of this demonstration work during the 
last three summers. It has been very fruit- 
ful in results, so far as improved teaching is 
concerned. You may be able to secure more 
interesting data from her for the purpose for 
which you wish to use it. President J. W. 
Sandford of the C. A. & N. U., Langston, 
Oklahoma, may also be able to furnish you 
with some human interest stories in connec- 
tion with this experiment which has been 
carried on in his institution during the past 
three or four summers. 

(Signed) E. A. Duke, State Agent and 
Rural School Supervisor 


[Tennessee——] The State Department of 
Education has set up a special teacher- 
training project at Whiteville, Tennessee. 
Whiteville is the center of a large rural 
area in which the Negro population far out- 
numbers that of the white. I am sending you 
herewith a copy of a report conducted last 
summer at Booker Washington School in 
Hamilton County. I am sending you this in 
order to give you an idea of what the White- 
ville project is to be this summer. The school 
opens June 7 and closes July 16. 

Lane College, which is a private institu- 
tion, as you know, is conducting a project 
similar to the one at Whiteville. This project 
is approved by the State Department of 
Education and is to be directed by Mr. S. L. 
Seets, one of our better known principals, 
located at McKenzie, Tennessee. 

Fisk University is to continue the Cur- 
riculum Laboratory as well as the summer 
Library School. 

(Signed) W. E. Turner, State Agent 


[Virginta—] Through the codperation of 
the General Education Board and the State 
Department of Education for Virginia, a pro- 
gram for improving teachers in service in 
small rural schools will be offered again this 
summer. This program is organized and will 
be carried out at Virginia State College for 
Negroes, Petersburg, Virginia. It is outlined 
as follows: 

The specific purpose is to improve Negro 
teachers in service in small rural schools. In 
offering this course, use will be made of ma- 
terials in two special bulletins. One of these: 
“Suggested Courses for Teachers in Small 
Rural Schools,” is published by W. H. Saun- 
ders and Company, Richmond, Virginia. The 
second is: “Special Problems in Rural Home 
and Farm Life,’ which may be secured at 
the institution offering the work. The ma- 
terials in these bulletins were organized by 
committees of teachers representing institu- 
tions for Negroes in the southern states. 

It is hoped that these courses will enable 
teachers to better understand the problems 
of the rural community, and to help them 
attack these problems with greater confi- 
dence in their ability to solve them. 
(Signed) A. G. RicHarpson, Asst. Super- 

visor Negro Education 
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A study of the foregoing letter-ex- 
cerpts yields the following facts: 

1. Fourteen states are definitely ac- 
tive with codperative summer school 
programs (for rural teachers) involvy- 
ing the State Department of Educa- 
tion and one or more higher institu- 
tions of learning in the state. 

2. More than thirty higher institu- 
tions are named or otherwise indicated 
in these letters and there is evidence 
that. twenty-five or more laboratory 
centers serve as demonstration sta- 
tions. 

3. The purposes of this codperative 
movement are given as: 

a. Higher standards of country life as 
shown in better rural schools, better 

homes, better communities. 
. Better codrdination of theory and 
practice. 
c. Better methods of work and organi- 
zation. 
. Better prepared and more sympathetic 
teachers. 
e, Curriculum construction. 


=x 


4. The expected outcomes are nec- 
essarily in terms of the stated pur- 
poses. An improved rural life seems 
the central expectancy; hence, efforts 
for improved organization, adminis- 
tration and teaching of the school 
through more adequately prepared 
teachers are to the end that life in the 
home and in the community may be 
elevated to an increasingly higher 
plane. 

The evidence points to a rather 
wide-spread movement in the summer 
schools of these several states. At 
least two additional investigations will 
follow: (1) An evaluation of this new 


emphasis in in-service training; (2) 
an attempt to discover to what extent 
the trend is present in the pre-service 
training of the rural teacher. Already 
we know that South Carolina is plan- 
ning in this direction. In the March 
1937 Progressive Education Grace B. 
House of the Penn School on St. Hel- 
ena Island writes: “In a state where 
at least half the Negro children are 
being taught in one-room schools with 
terms of only four or five months, can 
it broaden its service to help rural 
teachers whose natural instinct is to 
escape the handicaps of short terms, 
inadequate salaries of $25.00 to $40.00 
a month, and pitiful shelters which 
serve as schoolhouses? 

The South Carolina State Depart- 
ment of Education recently met this 
question with another: Will Penn 
School serve as a demonstration sta- 
tion codperating with the Negro State 
College and allow a group of teachers 
in training to spend at least six weeks 
for observation and practice teaching 
in this rural community school, so 
that they may get a first hand knowl- 
edge of its problems of schoo) and com- 
munity building, and discover some of 
the joys and compensations, as well as 
difficulties of teaching a country 
school? 

The Penn School answered in the 
affirmative. The plan will go into effect 
this 75th Anniversary year, and it 
makes a new step along the roads of 
learning for the oldest school for Ne- 
groes in the South.” 

Miss House has promised the Jour- 
NAL an article about this “new step.” 
We shall take additional steps to locate 
similar ventures. 
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Section D: The Vocational Education and 
Guidance of Negroes 
D. A. WILKERSON 


THE GEORGE-DEEN ACT 


EVERAL FEATURES OF THE GEORGE- 
Deen Act! make it potentially 
of especial significance for the voca- 
tional education of Negroes. It differs 
from its immediate predecessor, the 
George-Ellzey Act, in four major re- 
spects. (1) In addition to appropria- 
tions for training in the fields of agri- 
culture, home economics, and trades 
and industries, it authorizes for the 
first time federal subsidies for voca- 
tiona] education and teacher training 
in the distributive occupations. (2) 
Whereas the former measure provided 
an annual appropriation of $3,084,603, 
the George-Deen Act authorizes an an- 
nual appropriation of $14,483,000. (3) 
Rather than require, as heretofore, 
that states “match” federal funds com- 
pletely from state and local revenues, 
this act necessitates the matching of 
only 50 per cent of Federal grants dur- 
ing the first five years, the percentage 
being increased by 10 per cent each 
vear thereafter until it reaches 100 
per cent, beginning July 1, 1946. (4) 
Finally, the recent measure extends to 
the District of Columbia the benefits 
of Federal subsidies for vocational 
education. 

The enlarged appropriations made 
available by this Act can, and should, 
result in the marked expansion of vo- 
cational education for Negroes. In the 





Public, No. 673, 74th Congress, June 8, 
1936; effective July 1, 1937. 


first place, the expressed purpose of 
the measure is “to provide for the 
further development of vocational edu- 
cation in the several States and Terri- 
tories.” This has been intrepreted by 
the Vocational Division of the Office of 
Education as necessitating “the de- 
velopment of vocational education in 
areas and among groups hitherto not 
reached.’”® Any just administration of 
the funds in accord with this policy 
must surely effect a proportionate in- 
crease in Federal subsidies for Negro 
schools in the South. Second, the funds 
authorized, together with continuing 
appropriations under the Smith- 
Hughes Act, aggregate $21,640,978 an- 
nually, approximately twice as much 
as has heretofore been available. 
Hence, a proportionately greater ex- 
tension of vocational programs in the 
laggard Negro schools can be effected 
at the same time that further improve- 
ment is made in the already well ad- 
vanced programs of white schools. 
Finally, since states are not required 
to match Federal funds dollar-for-dol- 
lar, state boards of vocational educa- 
tion can no longer justify the dispro- 
portionate neglect of vocational educa- 
tion for Negroes by citing the alleged 
reluctance of local communities to tax 
themselves in order to duplicate Fed- 
eral grants for Negro schools. 

* Statement of Policies for the Administra- 
tion of Vocational Education, Vocational 
Division, United States Office of Education, 
Revised, November, 1936, p. 13. (My italics) 
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If the funds available annually from 
the Smith-Hughes Act and the George- 
Deen Act were to be divided between 
white and Negro schools according to 
total population ratios, the apportion- 
ment in 18 “Southern” states with sep- 
arate schools would be as shown in 
Table I. 


will have no way of learning how much 
Federal money is spent on either white 
or Negro schools. 

Just now, there is considerable un- 
certainty as to how much of the funds 
authorized by the George-Deen Act 
will actually be available during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1938. The 


TABLE I 
Wuat Necro Scnoo.s In 18 States Wovutp REcEIVE ANNUALLY FOR VocaTIONAL Epv- 
CATION WITH A PROPORTIONATE DISTRIBUTION OF Basic ALLOTMENTS AUTHORIZED 
BY THE SmitrH-HuaHes AcT AND THE GEORGE-DEEN ACT 


























Per Cent Annual State Allotment* Proportionate Share to Negro Schools 
State Negroes Are - : 
of Total Smith- George- Smith- George- 
Population Hughes Deen Hughes Deen Total 

35.7% is 160,268.82 $ 410,174.39 | $ 57,215.97 $ 146,432.26 $ 203,648.23 

25.8 113 ,969.95 312,552.63 29,404.25 80,638.58 110 ,042.83 

13.7 30,000.00 80,000.00 4,110.00 10,960.00 15,070.00 

29.4 84,785.54 163 ,631.37 24,926.85 48 ,007.62 72934. 47 

36.8 175,228.68 440,650.04 64,464.15 162,159.20 226 ,623.35 

8.6 157 ,592.30 388,317.90 13 ,553 .94 33 ,395.34 46,949.28 

OE 36.9 124 390.87 288 , 648. 87 46,800.23 106 ,501 .43 153 ,301.66 
in wh wheewns 16.9 92,659.43 166 ,305.70 15,659.44 28,105.66 43,765.10 
Miss... 50.2 124,424.02 356,742.66 62,460.86 179 ,084.81 241/545.67 
"Ngee as 6.2 209,813.81 441 341.75 13 ,008.47 27 ,363.19 40 371.66 
NJ... 5.2 218,495.63 310,164.06 11,361.77 16,128.53 27 490.30 
Web svsesees 29.0 192,981.96 496 ,851.03 55,964.77 144,086.80 200 ,051 .57 
Okla.. } 7.2 143,352.81 344,855.08 10,321.40 24,829.57 35,150.97 
~ aR | 45.6 106,714.19 281,056.99 48,075.47 128,161.49 176 , 236.96 
RL 4 chews 18.3 156,555.22 384,758.44 20,849.61 70,410.79 91,260.40 
PRE ice 14.7 343 814.26 798,461.08 50,540.70 117 ,373.78 167,914.48 
ee a oes 26.8 145,433.63 344,791.04 39 076.21 92,403.10 131,479.31 
W.Va 6.6 104 ,667 .06 232,031.93 6,908.03 15,314.11 22,222.14 
pS ee 21.4% |s2, 685,148.18 $6 241,334.96 | $574,621.71 $1,335,645.68 $1,910,267.39 





* From: Statement of Policies for the Administration of Vocational Education, op. cit., Appendix, Nos. 3 and 4. 


It is generally understood, of course, 
that the proportions in which federal 
funds for vocational education have 
been distributed to Negro schools in 
the past do not begin to approximate 
those represented in Table I. Though 
the much augmented and less encum- 
bered funds available under the 
George-Deen Act can, and should, re- 
sult in proportionate increases in the 
financial support of vocational educa- 
tion for Negroes, there is every reason 
to believe that such increases will not 
be forthcoming—that is, unless there 
be a marked change in federal policies 
for the administration of subsidies for 
vocational education. Further, unless 
the Office of Education, Vocational 
Division, begins to publish its financial 
reports by race—as has never been 
done in the past—the general public 


President’s budget recommendation 
called for only $3,000,000. This amount 
the House Sub-Committee on Appro- 
priations increased to $7,318,750. When 
the Department of Interior Appro- 
priation Bill (H.R. 6958) was debated 
in the House, Representative Deen 
sponsored an amendment calling for 
an appropriation of $14,483,000, the 
full amount authorized by the George- 
Deen Act. This amendment was ap- 
proved on May 20, 1937, by a vote of 
114 to 91. As yet, the Senate has not 
acted on the bill reported from the 
House.** Not until it does so will the 
extent of federal aid for vocational 
education during 1937-38 be known. 


* June 12, 1937. 
* Since going to Press the Senate has 
passed this Bill also. 
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The President’s Committee on 
Vocational Education 

On signing the George-Deen Bill, 
President Roosevelt wrote to its House 
sponsor as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE 
Washington, June 8, 1936 
Deak CONGRESSMAN DEEN: 

I have approved H.R. 12120, a bill to pro- 
vide for the further development of voca- 
tional education in the several States and 
Territories, because of my deep interest in 
providing our young people with adequate 
opportunities for vocational training. So 
many criticisms have been directed at the 
bill in its present state, however, that it 
seems to me advisable, before the act goes 
into effect on July 1, 1937, that a disinter- 
ested group review its provisions in relation 
to the experience of the Government under 
the existing program of Federal aid for vo- 
cational education, and the relation of such 
training to general education and to pre- 
vailing economic and social conditions. 

Accordingly, I shall take steps in the im- 
mediate future for an appointment of such 
&@ group, with instructions to make studies 
and recommendations which will be avail- 
able to the Congress and the Executive at 
the beginning of the next session. 

Sincerely, 
Frankuin D. Roosevett* 


The committee referred to was ap- 
pointed and designated “The Commit- 
tee on Vocational Education.” During 
February and March, 1937, that Com- 
mittee, working through the office of 
the Adviser on Economic Status of Ne- 
groes, Department of Interior, engaged 
the services of a Negro investigator to 
study and make recommendations con- 
cerning “Federal Relations to the Vo- 
cational Education of Negroes.” Pre- 
sumably, his findings, along with those 
of other investigators, will be made 
available when the Committee submits 
its report next December or January. 

During May, 1937, the scope of the 


Committee on Vocational Education 


*Congressional Record (House.) June 16, 


1936, p. 9794. 
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was broadened by the President so 
as to encompass a “more extended” 
study of the whole subject of Federal 
relationship to the conduct of state and 
local education. The personnel and in- 
vestigating staff of the Committee 
were enlarged, and its name changed 
to “The Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation.” The task of the reorganized 
Committee is much the same as that 
of President Hoover’s National Ad- 
visory Committee on Education,® 
whose membership comprised 49 white 
and three Negro educators. As yet, 
there has been no indication that Ne- 
groes will be represented on Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Advisory Committee. 


Differentials for Negro Schools 


It is seldom that a governmental 
agency so explicitly commits itself to 
the approval of different standards for 
white and Negro schools as is true in 
case of the Vocational Division of the 
United States Office of Education. 
Though such approval is usually im- 
plictt in state and local administrative 
policies, it remained for an agency of 
the federal government formally and 
expressly to condone racial differentials 
in educational standards. 

The following quotation is taken 
from Statement of Policies for the Ad- 
ministration of Vocational Education. 


Question 21: 

Is the Federal office prepared to accept 
different 
schools? 


standards for colored and white 


Answer: 

Where separate schools and classes are 
maintained for colored youths, the Federal 
office cannot exercise discretionary powers 
beyond the point of requiring that all schools 
reimbursed shall be such as may legally be 
reimbursed under the Federal acts. The case 
is similar to that of standards from State to 


° Federal Relations to Education. Report 
of the National Advisory Committee on 
Education, Washington, D.C., 744 Jackson 
Place, October, 1931, Part I, “Committee 
Findings and Recommendations,” pp. 140. 


*Op. cit., pp. 33-34. 
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State and from school to school within a 
State. In order to be consistent with the 
wide variations in social, industrial and eco- 
nomic conditions, the Federal office will not 
impose uniform standards from State to 
State nor within a State upon schools pro- 
vided under a State plan for different racial 
or social groups. Schools reimbursed should 
be such as will provide for the needs of the 
groups for which they are conducted, and 
in the disbursement of Federal money there 
should be no discrimination in favor of or 
against any group. 


Despite the last-sentence gesture to- 
ward educational equality, it must be 
evident from abundant experience that 
avowedly to permit differential stand- 
ards for white and Negro schools is 
tantamount to inviting discriminatory 
practices in Negro schools. To admini- 
strators of segregated systems of 
schools, the Office of Education has 
said, in effect: In order to receive Fed- 
eral aid for vocational education, you 
must so staff and equip your white 
schools as to meet certain standards 
which we consider essential to effective 
education. However, in case of your 
Negro schools, these standards may be 
ignored. 

In justification of this policy, it is 
alleged that “the case is similar to that 
of standards from state to state and 
from school to school within a state.” 
Exception must be taken to this asser- 
tion. Unquestionably, local conditions 
do, and should, dictate differences in 
educational program—and_ possibly, 
though the relation is not so clear, in 
standards—among different states and 
communities. It certainly does not fol- 
low, however, that there should be cor- 
responding differences in “standards” 
between white and Negro schools with- 
in a given state or community. 

Another conceivable argument for 
racial differentials in standards is that, 
all things considered, it will redound 
to the benefit of Negro schools. Federal 
subsidies for vocational education rep- 
resent reimbursements for teachers’ 
salaries only, all other items of expense 
being borne by state and local com- 
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munities. This being so, it might be 
argued that insistence upon equivalent 
standards for white and Negro schools 
would operate to the disadvantage of 
the latter; that many communities 
simply would not provide the plant, 
equipment, and teachers necessary to 
enable Negro schools to qualify for 
federal aid. To a considerable extent 
this is probably true—that is, unless 
there be other requirements for the 
equitable distribution of federal aid 
between white and Negro schools. To 
supply such added _ requirements, 
rather than to accommodate federal 
policies to local prejudices, would seem 
to be more in accord with the principle 
of “democracy in education” and with 
the Government’s avowed purpose to 
effect the “further development” of vo- 
cational education “among groups 
hitherto not reached.” 

There are those who would oppose 
the “ear-marking” of vocational edu- 
cation funds for Negro schools as in- 
volving an unwarranted invasion of 
“states’ rights.” Several considerations 
are pertinent to this issue. (1) The 
half century of legally required equity 
in the distribution of federal funds to 
white and Negro land-grant colleges 
under the Second Morrill Act has been 
ratified by law in all of the Southern 
states as a proper exercise of federal 
authority.’ Further, the very recent 
extension (1935) of that policy under 
the Bankhead-Jones Act (Sec. 22) 
would hardly have been effected had 
experience with the earlier legislation 
proved it to involve any undue en- 
croachment of the Federal Govern- 
ment upon state sovereignty. (2) The 
Government, through the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, has 
long been exercising “Federal control” 
over not only Federal, but also state 
and local revenues for vocational edu- 
cation. Provisions of the Smith- 
Hughes Act and its extensions specify- 
ing, not only the types of programs for 

* Statistics of Higher Education: 1931-32, 
Bulletin, 1933, No. 2, United States Office of 


Education, Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1935, pp. 377-78. 
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which Federal reimbursements may be 
received, but also the maximum pro- 
portions to be used for particular pro- 
grams, involve, by virtue of the 
“matching” requirement, very definite 
legislative control over the expenditure 
of state and local funds. Aside from 
the exercise of such legal authority, 
similar control over state and local 
expenditures has been exercised ad- 
ministratively in the setting of stand- 
ards for plant and equipment, items 
for which no federal funds are avail- 
able. (3) Finally, sound policy would 
seem to dictate that past practices of 
the Government in the control of ex- 
penditures for vocational education 
should be, not only continued, but ex- 
tended to safe-guard the welfare of 
racial groups in separate schools. Ef- 
fective achievement of the purposes 
for which federal vocational education 
funds are provided is impossible unless 
financial aid is accompanied by enough 
control to assure that such assistance 
is used to increase, rather than to de- 
crease, equality of educational oppor- 
tunity. 

It should be of major concern to 
friends of vocational education for 
Negroes that, concomitant with en- 
larged federal subsidies, there is an- 
nounced an administrative policy 
which is certain to affect adversely the 
development of vocational programs in 
Negro schools. Interested individuals 
and groups should bestir themselves 
immediately, not only to abolish gov- 
ernment sanction for racial differen- 
tials in standards, but also to have in- 
corporated in legislative and admini- 
strative policies principles which will 
insure that “equivalent standards” do 
not operate to curtail the extent to 
which Negro schools share in Federal 
funds for vocational education. 


THE FirtH VocaTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
CAMPAIGN 

URING AprRiIL 18 To 25, 1937, THE 

NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE con- 

ducted its Fifth Vocational Opportu- 

nity Campaign. The expressed purpose 

of this year’s campaign was “‘to direct 


the attention of Negro youth to a more 
positive consideration of the vast prob- 
lems of vocations.” Throughout the 
Campaign, major emphasis was placed 
upon the increasingly hopeful outlook, 
especially in “frontier occupations,” 
for Negro youth with proved ability, 
superior training, and a will to forge 
ahead. 

Close to 200 colleges and secondary 
schools, located in approximately two 
dozen states, participated in the Cam- 
paign by arranging special programs to 
stress the vocational opportunities of 
Negro youth. Among their varied ac- 
tivities were assemblies, debates, trips 
to industrial plants, radio programs, 
essay contests, exhibits, and dramatic 
presentations. Outstanding features of 
the Campaign included radio addresses 
over the N.B.C. network by the United 
States Comissioner of Education and 
the Director of the National Occupa- 
tional Conference; the showing in eight 
cities of Works Progress Administra- 
tion moving pictures and screens il- 
lustrative of vocational opportunities 
afforded by governmental agencies; 
publication of several pamphlets, in- 
cluding two new contributions to “The 
Color Line Series”;* and a special 
“guidance” issue of Opportunity 
magazine. 


AN UNUSUAL PROGRAM OF TRADE 
EXTENSION FOR NEGROES 


RT WortH, Texas, APPEARS TO 

Have Forcep WELL AHEAD of most 
Southern communities in its program 
of trade and industrial education for 
Negroes. It is reported that, under the 
direction of the public school system, 
part-time trade extension, part-time 
general continuation, and evening trade 
extension classes—types of programs 
seldom afforded Negroes in the South 
—are “open to every Negro commu- 
nity in the city.’”® 


STARTED IN 1924 wITH AN ENROLLMENT 
or 51, THESE ScHoots Last YEAR EN- 


*See “Guidance Literature” below. 
® Arthur, Charles M., “All for a Dollar,” 
School Life, 22:87, November, 1936. 
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ROLLED 1,291 INbIvipUALS TAKING 
CoursEs IN Foops, CLotuine, Laun- 
DERING, Brauty CULTURE, CANDY 
MAKING, CHILD CARE AND GUIDANCE, 
CARE OF THE SICK, AUTOMOBILE ME- 
CHANICS, JANITOR ENGINEERING, Map 
SERVICE FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND PUB- 
Lic BuripINGs, TyPEWRITING, Boox- 
KEEPING, AND SHORTHAND. TWo OF THE 
MAIN OBJECTIVES OF THE SCHOOLS ARE 
To PLAcE STUDENTS IN EMPLOYMENT 
AND TO Fottow THEM UP IN THEIR 
EMPLOYMENT. During RECENT 
YEARS FROM 150 To 200 NeGroes Have 
BEEN Puacep IN Joss EacH YEAR. 


To share in the opportunities afforded 
by the schools, a student’s only finan- 
‘ial obligation is a one dollar registra- 
tion fee, which is returned at the end 
of the year if he has a perfect attend- 
ance record. 


INTERNESHIP A TECHNIQUE FOR 
TRAINING COMMUNITY LEADERS? 


EGINNING IN THE SUMMER OF 1936, 
THE TRAINING SECTION of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, in codpera- 
tion with Fisk University, has been 
experimenting with what amounts to 
a program of “Interneship” designed 
to prepare undergraduate college stu- 
dents for community leadership. Brief- 
ly, the plan involves these features. 
(1) Prospective internes are required 
to complete a pre-study course in so- 
ciology and economics at the Univer- 
sity. Candidates are approved on the 
basis of scholarship, faculty recom- 
mendations, and special requirements 
set up by the Training Section. (2) 
The students selected spend the first 
week of their interneship at Wilson 
Dam, attending “an institute to give 
them a specific knowledge of the Au- 
thority and the people, and the prob- 
lems in the area in which they” are to 
work. (3) In the light of the expressed 
interests and abilities of the internes, 
and the particular community needs 





” Bond, J. Max, Negro Interne Training 
Plan, Training Section, Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, October, 1936, pp. 10 (Mimeograph) 
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to be served, trainees are “farmed out” 
for nine weeks to several communities 
in the area, there being in most cases 
one interne for each community. (4) 
Each interne takes up residence with 
a family in the community to which 
he is assigned and enters freely into 
community life, initiating and direct- 
ing various types of projects. (5) 
Teachers from the University codp- 
erate with various T.V.A. staff mem- 
bers in the direct supervision of in- 
ternes. (6) The trainees are employed 
by the Authority for two hours per 
day, for which they are paid; and 
participate in community activities for 
an additional four to six hours per day, 
for which they receive academic credit 
at the University. In general, academic 
credit is based upon an interne’s pro- 
ficiency in directing community activi- 
ties and his ability to use the knowl- 
edge he has gained in the classroom 
“in observing and in evaluating vari- 
ous factors in the community and the 
forces that operate in it.” (7) At the 
end of the training period, each in- 
terne writes an interpretative report 
of his activities and returns to his 
university classes. 

The first group of internes assigned 
to community work initiated such ac- 
tivities as operating a book distribut- 
ing center, instructing adults, organiz- 
ing clubs for adults and for youths, 
developing a community recreational 
program, establishing a nursery school, 
and inaugurating a community health 
program. As a result of their achieve- 
ments, the Training Section of T.V.A. 
is convinced that the plan constitutes, 
not only an effective means for vitaliz- 
ing the stagnant life of neighboring 
communities, but also a significant 
“technique of education for Negro stu- 
dents in the Liberal Arts College.” 


THe FEDERAL COMMITTEE ON 
APPRENTICE TRAINING 


N AN Errort TO FURTHER THE Ex- 
TENSION AND STANDARDIZATION of 
effective systems of indentured ap- 
prenticeship, the Federal Committee 
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on Apprentice Training is codperat- 
ing with similar state and local com- 
mittees in formulating apprenticeship 
training plans for the various skilled 
trades and in promoting state legisla- 
tion to this end. The training plans 
relate to indenture agreements between 
advisory committees or employers in a 
given trade and the apprentices them- 
selves. They include regulations re- 
garding such matters as the age, ten- 
ure, training program, hours, wages, 
and school attendance of trainees. 

The Federal Committee is a service 
agency with advisory functions only. 
Hence, it lacks administrative author- 
ity to require, were it so minded, any 
modification of traditional practices 
which effect the virtual exclusion of 
Negro trainees from indentured ap- 
prenticeship in most trades. In so far as 
may be judged from its several bulle- 
tins and illustrative “plans,” not even 
its advisory functions are being 
utilized to that end. 


PROGRESS WITH THE NATIONAL 
SURVEYS 


HE Two CuRRENT NATIONAL Sur- 

VEYS OF ESPECIAL SIGNIFICANCE for 
the vocational education and guidance 
of Negroes''\—(1) Survey of Voca- 
tional Education and Guidance of Ne- 
groes, directed by Dr. Ambrose Cali- 
ver, U.S. Office of Education; and (2) 
Survey of Negro White Collar and 
Skilled Workers, directed by Dr. Rob- 
ert C. Weaver, Adviser on Negro Af- 
fairs, U.S. Department of Interior— 
are rapidly nearing completion. It is 
expected that reports of both will be 
available for distribution during the 
fall of 1937. 


MISCELLANEOUS GUIDANCE LITERATURE 


HE Most Recent ADDITIONS TO A 
STILL very meager supply of in- 
structional materials adapted particu- 
larly to the vocational problems of 
Negro Youth are: The Talladega 


“See: JourNAL or Necro Epucation, Ap 
1936, pp. 301-4. 


Manual of Vocational Guidance, by 
George W. Crawford, and Vocational 
Guidance for Negroes, by R. W. Bul- 
lock and W. R. Chivers, of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration of 
Georgia. Both are reviewed elsewhere 
in this issue of the JOURNAL. 

The Digest of Annual Reports of 
State Boards for Vocational Educa- 
tion, for the Fiscal Year Ended June 
30, 1936, was issued in January, 1937, 
by the Vocational Division of the U.S. 
Office of Education. It includes: (1) a 
general summary of federal vocational 
education laws, annual appropriations, 
and services; (2) a more detailed de- 
scription of Federally subsidized pro- 
grams in the fields of agriculture, home 
economics, trade and industrial educa- 
tion, commercial education, and voca- 
tional rehabilitation; and (3) a series 
of statistical and financial tables pre- 
senting a miscellany of data, by states 
and by different types of programs. 
The latter do not include separate fig- 
ures for white and Negro schools. 

Problems in the Collegiate Educa- 
tion of Negroes, by John W. Davis 
(West Virginia State College Bulletin, 
Series No. 24, No. 4, June 1, 1937, 
pp. 56), lists, among others, approxi- 
mately three score problems in the 
vocational education and guidance of 
Negroes. These problems appear in the 
following sections of the monograph: 
“VI. Vocational Education and Occu- 
pational Training,” “X. Student Per- 
sonnel Research and Administration,” 
“XT. Guidance and Individual Differ- 
ences Among Students,” and “XII. 
Placement.” 

Occupational Opportumties for Ne- 
groes (48 pages) and They Crashed 
the Color Line! (31 pages) —-Numbers 
4 and 5, respectively, of “The Color 
Line Series’”—were issued in April, 
1937, by the National Urban League. 
The former presents a brief, though 
superior, factual analysis of the occu- 
pational problems and opportunities 
of the Negro and of his educational 
and guidance needs. The latter tells 
the “stories of [six] successful women 
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and men’’—a florist, a jeweler and sil- 
ver-smith, an artist, a football coach, 
a radio technician, and a pharmacist. 

Causes of Negro Insurance Com- 
pany Failures (Bulletin No. 15, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
April, 1937, pp. 22), by Joseph R. 
Houchins, Assistant Business Special- 
ist, Negro Affairs Division, should 
prove helpful for use with classes in 
the study of occupations or with in- 
dividuals who aspire to careers in the 
field of insurance. It includes: (1) an 
analysis of the direct and indirect 
causes which brought about the failure 
of several insurance companies op- 
erated by Negroes; (2) two case 
studies of the rehabilitation of defunct 
companies; (3) constructive sugges- 
tions for strengthening insurance 
enterprises; and (4) a 23-item bibliog- 
raphy. 

Among recent theses and disserta- 
tions, the following relate particularly 
to the vocational education and guid- 
ance of Negroes. 


Anderson, Bertha Cooper, “Commercial Ed- 
ucation for Negroes in the Public Sec- 


ondary Schools of the District of 


Columbia” (Master’s), Washington: How- 
ard University, 1936 
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Allen, Wilson Scovil, “Industrial Education 
for Negroes in Secondary Schools of 
Florida” (Master’s), Columbus: Ohio 
State University, 1936 

Cooper, Charles L., “Major Factors In- 
volved in the Vocational Choices of Negro 
College Students” (Doctor’s), Ithaca: 
Teachers Cornell University, 1936 

De Coursey, George, “The Negro as an In- 
dependent Unit Store Retailer” (Master’s), 
Syracuse: Syracuse University, 1936 

Hayes, Helen Meadow, “A Study of the 
Labor Legislation for Women in the State 
of Tennessee” (Master’s), Evanston; 
Northwestern University, 1936 

Sellers, Josie Belle, “Personality of Servants; 
Reference to the Negro” 

Nashville: Fisk University, 


with Special 
(Master’s), 
1936 

Thompson, Jr., Robert Albert, “A Statistical 
Study of Occupations of Native Whites, 
Foreign-born Whites and Negroes, from 
1890-1930” (Master’s), Atlanta: Atlanta 
University, 1936 

Van Dyke, Emma M. Davis, “A Study of 
Post-War Changes in the Population and 
Occupational Distribution of the American 
Negro” (Master’s), Denver: University of 
Denver, 1936 

Wingo, Donald Courtney, “A Study of the 
Subject and Occupational Interests of 
Seniors in Negro High Schools” (Master’s), 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan, 1937 
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